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Phone your Trailways agent for information 
about best days and schedules to make your 
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New G. I. Version: Praise the Lord, 
the ammunition passed me. 


Old Timer: One who can remem¬ 
ber when a bureau was a piece of fur¬ 
niture. 


Just back from the European war 
front, A1 Lodwick, speaking at a din¬ 
ner in his honor in Lakeland, said 
that the Eighth Air Force alone had 
dropped more bombs on Germany in 
one week than the Germans had drop¬ 
ped on England in 5 years. 


A bull from the herd of Henry O. 
Parlin & Sons, Kissimmee and a cow 
from the ranch of Norris Cattle Co., 
Ocala, shared grand championship hon¬ 
ors at the Florida Registered Brahman 
Show. Both animals were Florida 
bred and raised. 


In an effort to develop a type of sug¬ 
arcane best suited for growth and de¬ 
velopment in the Everglades, the re¬ 
search laboratories of the United States 
Sugar Company at Clewiston have 
records on more than 150,000 different 
crosses, varieties and strains of cane 
from which the six best are now in 
use in the company fields. 


This month’s cover picture shows 
the stream flowing from Sanlando 
Springs—600,000 gallons per hour— 
sparkling clear water—always at a 
temperature of 72 degrees. Sanlando 
Tropical Park, a favorite central Flor¬ 
ida watering place, lies between Or¬ 
lando and Sanford in the midst of a 
primeval forest, a spot visited by thou¬ 
sands annually. Photo by Burgert 
Bros., Tampa. 
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KLOEPPEL 


MeU UP 

IFLORIDA 



Hotel GEORGE 
WASHING 

300 Rooms with 
Bath and Shower. 

Tk« Wondtr HottI cf 
the South. Radio and 
every known facility for 


lirtt clati operation. 

GARAuE in direct 


connection with lobby. 

RATES... from $3.( 


tel 

MAYFLOWER 

300 Rooms with 

Bath and Shower. 
Famed for its hotpitality 
and favored alike by 
Winter viiitora and Com> 
mercial Travelers. Radio. 

GARAGE in direct 
connection with lobby 

RATES...fromS2.50 


I Hotel FLAGLER now in War ServicTj 



Hotel PENNSYLVANIA 

— formerly The Royal Worth— 

300 Rooms with Baths and Showers 

Open all the year. Outstanding hotel service and 
modern conveniences for discriminating guests. 

GARAGE service. 



Hotel GEORGE WASHINGTON 


200 Rooms with Baths and Showers 
Open all the year. Radio and every modern con* 
venience and service for summer and winter comfort. 

GARAGE service. 
Reasonable Rates Posted In Every Room 


ROBERTgaOEPPEt MANAGEMENT 


C^j^SUMERS LUMBER & VEI^EER COMPAIVY, INC. 
Manufacturers of Wirebound Containers 
for 

Perishable Fresh Fruit & Vegetables 
Apopka Florida 
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UIPMENT-SUPPLIES 


MIAMI 

658 N. W. 6lh St. 
P. O. Box 1828 
Phone 9-2861 


JACKSOlWILLE 

10 Stockton St. 

P. O. Box 2127 
Phone 5-6232 


TAMPA 

626 Twiggs St. 
P. O. Box 2170 
Phone M-1412 


“We Cover Florida Lihe the Sunshine'’ 


ROAD BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 
MACHINERY 

STATE - COUNTY AND MUNICIPAL 
SUPPLIES 

MARINE ENGINES AND EXCAVATING 
EQUIPMENT 

★ ★ ★ 


HERTZ 
DRIVURSELF 
DIAL 6262 


RAND'S 

TAXI 

DIAL 5121 


STORAGE 


DIAL 6262 


SERVICE 
STATION 
DIAL 6262 


Rand's Bus Terminal—Pensacola's most modern terminol, 'f»rvinq Eqlin Field and all Pensocola Naval 
Air fields. Lines to Mobile, Troy, Andalusia, Columbus, taa., with connections to all points. 

Comfortable lounging rooms, designed particularly for comfort of Army and Navy personnel, open 24 
hours a day. 

I Excellent restaurant serving good food at reasonable prices, operated in connection with the terminal. 


RAND’S ENTERPRISES 


16 East Romano St. 


PENSACOLA, FLORIDA 


Dial 2107 


FLORIDA-ALABAMA MOTOR LINES 

GENERAL OFFICES 

Columbus, Go. Troy, Ala. Andalusia, Ala. 
Whiting Field, Fla. Pensacola, Fla. 

J. R. Crow, Prop. 


MONROEVILLE MOTOR LINES 


MONROEVILLE, ALABAMA 
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A Mouthful 


Caldwell Urges Self-Help 

AYBE OUR NEW governor has started a New 
Deal of his own, in reverse, for he now advo¬ 
cates the strange doctrine that cities and counties 
should learn to do things for themselves and not 
lean on State and Federal government. 

More than that, he strongly intimates that he not 
only advises this course but makes it a part of his 
policy not to do for small government units what 
they can accomplish without State help. 

This coincides with views expressed previously in 
these columns that the way to economic freedom is 
through individual and community effort, for that is 
the way this Nation became great in the first place. 

But the depression caused the government to take 
relief measures to prime the pump and the States 
and smaller units got to leaning on the government 
instead of taking advantage of Federal aid to get back 
to self-support. 

Because of this habit of taking the easy way, ci¬ 
ties, counties and States stood by while the central 
government moved in and took over responsibilities 
the other units had always met and which they are 
still able to meet. 

The way to have less government from Washing¬ 
ton is for every community to reenter the field of 
self-government and take up the burdens that belong 
to it and to plan to develop through its own efforts. 

That is the manly way, the American way and the 
only proved way to restore and maintain private en¬ 
terprise and have at home the authority over how a 
community is to grow and prosper and conduct its 
affairs, public and personal. 

Government help means likewise a government 
say-so in how things are to be done, so if people want 
to run their local affairs they must assume the finan¬ 
cial and other responsibilities essential to their con¬ 
duct. 

We think the Caldwell idea is a wholesome one 
and a tonic to individual effort, civic planning and a 
return to sturdy endeavor, for who is satisfied with 
a system that causes communities to shirk their re¬ 
sponsibilities and lean on a higher government to 
perform their tasks and pay for them? 

The idea that the government really pays for the 
cost of undertakings in a State, city, or county is a 
fallacy anyhow, for the money comes from the very 
people who get it back in reduced volume when the 
government administers it. 

Everywhere you hear people criticize the restric¬ 
tions under which they must operate, when their real 
criticism should be against themselves for having va¬ 
cated their proper fields and turned them over to 
the government.—Orlando Sentinel. 


G overnor caldwell, hitting out at civic 

slackers said a mouthful when he expressed im¬ 
patience with people who refused to participate in 
politics because it’s “dirty.” 

Caldwell told a Southern College Founders audi¬ 
ence last week that Americans in general and Flo¬ 
ridians in particular must learn more about their 
governments and, take an active part in solving their 
problems ‘‘just as close to home as we can.” 

“Voting is not enough,” he declared. “It is a 
shameful fact that far too few of our people take the 
trouble to vote at all; these are the worst of our 
civic slackers. 

“Those who do vote, however, need feel no great 
satisfaction in having waited until election day and 
then cast a ballot for the least objectionable in a field 
of unsatisfactory candidates assembled on the basis 
of their own individual political ambitions. 

“It is a vital part of community responsibility to 
see to it that good men offer themselves for office and 
that such men are supported by means and ef¬ 
fort. * * * 

“I do not know of a more dangerous citizen than 
the well-informed, intelligent man of good motive 
who holds aloof from politics because ‘it is dirty.’ If 
politics are dirty it is the fault of such citizens. They 
are responsible and they have no right to blame any¬ 
one else.” 

Repeating his frequently stated opposition to too 
much centralization of government. Governor Cald¬ 
well said “it is not the fault of the national govern¬ 
ment or of the State government * * * that so much 
local self-determination has been lost. 

“It is the fault of the people who ceased to bear 
themselves erect, it is partly your fault and mine. 
We have not done all we could, as adult men and 
women, to straighten out our affairs for ourselves 
and so we find ourselves being nursed and coddled 
by a swarm of officials. 

“I am not referring, of course, to the wartime re¬ 
strictions that are made necessary by this grave 
emergency. I do refer to the gradual but steady in¬ 
filtration of the larger units of government into the 
permanent rights and liberties of the smaller local 
units—to the loss of the rights and benefits of self 
government. 

“Government should be simple, direct, close to the 
people, well-designed to fit real needs. We have 
been losing that kind of government and we have 
been acquiring a kind of government so amazingly 
complex and involved, so rigid and ill fitting that 
even skilled attorneys must specialize in order to 
understand small sections of its manifold functions.” 
He said that “until the de- (Continued on page 45) 
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A. O. GREYNOLDS CO., INC. 

GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


•I 


Dealers tn 


ROCK - SAND 


711—25th Street—Phone 6912 


SLAG - GRAVEL 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


Transit-mixed Concrete 


Bulkheading 


Grading 


B. B. McCORMICK AND SONS 

— incorporated — 

GENERAL 

CONTRACTORS 


Road Construction 
marine Construction 
Right of Way Clearing 


JACKSOIVVILLE REACH, FLA. 


616 Graham Rldg., JACKSOIVVILLE, FLA. 



CITIZENS OIL COMPANY INC. 

Wholesale and Retail 

PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 

TALLAHASSEE P. O. Box 349 FLORIDA 


SERVING 

LAKELAND, ARCADIA, FORT MYERS, 
CLEWISTON, WEST PALM BEACH, 

FORT LAUDERDALE, MIAMI 

GLADES MOTOR LINES, INC. 

Through Central Florida and "The Glades" 

FORT MYERS, FLORIDA 

Carl Weaver, Pres. V. J. Weaver, V. P. 

PHONE 208 809 CLEVELAND AVENUE 
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James H. Craggs 
Construction Company 


GENERAL 


CONTRACTORS 


JAMES H. CRAGGS BLDG. 
TELEPHONE 125 


OCALA 


FLORIDA 


M. D. MOODY 
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Road Riiildiiig and 
Construction Machinery 

A. C. L. WAREHOUSE NO. 2 
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j Cable — Tru-Lay 

j American Steel Scraper Co. 
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GOOD MANAGEMENT! 


It’s a neat feat to navigate a windy cor¬ 
ner with a pile of packages and keep 
skirts down to a modest level. 

We‘re facing a somewhat similar prob¬ 
lem during these stormy war years—car¬ 
rying bigger power loads, higher costs, 
heavier taxes—and still keeping prices at 
low pre-war levels. 

We’re rather proud that electricity hasn’t 
been rationed and hasn’t gone up, like 
many household necessities. In fact, the 
average family actually gets about twice 
as much electricity for its money today 
as it did 15 years ago. 

This takes good management, too. 


FLORIDA POWER 

CORPORATIOIV 

IN THE SERVICE OF CUSTOMER, COMMUNITY AND COUNTRY 
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EDITORIALS 


NOTHING IS MORE 
, IMPORTANT THAN WATER 

M ost areas of the world have enough air and 
sunshine and Florida has an abundance of both. 
If we lacked either, we could do nothing about it. 
Water is the only essential element that we can do 
anything about and it is the only one that we some¬ 
times lack. 

Where there is air and sunshine, nothing else is 
absolutely necessary to sustain life—except water. 
With the required equipment, a man could be self- 
sustaining on the roof of a city building, provided 
^ he had an ample supply of water. With water avail¬ 
able he could grow vegetables and meat without 
soil. It has been done. Pictured in this issue are 
tomatoes grown without soil; they were produced 
with water and chemicals. 

Without water no life can exist. Without ample 
water no economy can be sustained. If the water 
supply diminishes far enough, our citrus trees will 
die, our vegetable fields will produce nothing, our 
forests will disappear. 

Water is more important than schools because, if 
the water dries up the people will move away to 
keep from starving to death and there will be no use 
for schools. Water is more important than roads, be¬ 
cause if there is no water the roads will serve no 
purpose. 

Water is the only essential element, subject to 
man’s control, that he cannot get along without. It 
is the only thing that must be considered in the lo¬ 
cation of a city or of an industry. With water, a 
city could exist anywhere. Without it, no city or 
settlement could survive. 

Key West is the only Florida city without a local 
supply of water other than from rain or distilled 
sea water. Fresh water is now piped to Key West 
from the mainland. If the pipe line should break, 
if the facilities for distilling sea water should fail 
) and if there should be no rain until the cisterns ran 
dry, there would be no person or animal left alive 
in Key West a few days afterward, unless water 
could be shipped in soon enough to save them. The 
expense of this would require water facilities or 
abandonment. 

If any other Florida city should run out of water 
it would be abandoned in a short time. When any 
farming area runs short of water it is always aban¬ 
doned. There are wastelands in Florida now that 
once were productive. Water shortage ruined these 
lands and cost the owners and others serious losses. 

The basic occupation of mankind is to produce the 
necessities of life. When man is able to produce 
more than enough to keep himself alive he uses the 
surplus production for comforts and services. Out 
of those surpluses of production, we finance our 
schools, health facilities, and services of all kinds. 
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When economic scarcity tends to reduce production 
back toward the basic necessities, the services are 
dropped. After all, man must live and he puts that 
above all else. 

Water shortage is one of the surest means of re¬ 
ducing production to the bare necessities or below. 
As the surpluses are dropped the services are dis¬ 
continued. Among the services financed from pro¬ 
duction are schools, colleges, institutions of all kinds, 
cultural facilities, health facilities—everything not 
essential to sustain life itself. Civilization, under 
severe economic pressure, declines and tends to dis¬ 
appear. 

Nothing could be more important, therefore, to 
the University of Florida, for example, than a con¬ 
tinuation of the high rate of production out of which 
the University of Florida is financed. The life of 
the university depends on the economy that feeds it. 
Should the economic system decline and wither, the 
university will die and be abandoned like a dried- 
out field. 

It is right and proper that citizens should concern 
themselves with the problems of health, education, 
welfare, youth delinquency, road building, taxes, gov¬ 
ernmental administration, conservation of other re¬ 
sources, and all the other manifold issues and ques¬ 
tions of the day. There, is even more reason for the 
citizen and governmental official to concern himself 
with the problem of water supply since, without 
water, all these other problems lose their signifi¬ 
cance. 

Evidence has accumulated that the water supply 
of Florida is a real and pressing problem. Already 
salt water is creeping in to menace the water sources 
of some of our coastal cities. The stripping of our 
forests has, with other causes, resulted in releasing 
water quickly to return to the ocean which other¬ 
wise would be stored in lakes or in the ground for 
future use. The rainfall in Florida may be diminish¬ 
ing as the result of such causes. If it has not already 
done so, it may. As the land dries out forest fires 
become more numerous and more damaging and the 
muck lands burn away unchecked. Under these and 
other damaging conditions the soil itself loses its 
fertility or is wasted away in erosion. Truly, some¬ 
thing must be done and that quickly. 

Florida invites more tourists and residents but 
visitors and residents will not come and those who 
are here will not come again if the water supply 
runs out. Florida seeks more industries but the 
ones we already have will close down if the water 
supply runs out. Florida seeks to increase the earn¬ 
ings of our own people and from their surpluses 
above necessities, to improve their standing in edu¬ 
cation, health, and welfare but, if lack of water should 
reduce production our people will cease to sustain 
their institutions and services—finally they will move 
away or drop back to first essentials. 

An industry can import or (Continued on page 39) 
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Cilies must have vast quantities of 
fresh, pure water daily. Above scene of 
downtown section taken from the air 
of Miami—Miami Beach in background. 


By HENRY S. WRENN 

W ATER IS ONE natural re¬ 
source without which neither 
man, nor plant, nor animal can 
live. 

Florida has a lot of water but it 
also has a water conservation prob¬ 
lem. Solving that problem, or at 
least getting started toward a so¬ 
lution, is a primary objective of 
Governor Millard F. Caldwell. 


Water is the lifeblood of all phases of agriculture. If the water 
supply runs out or becomes infiltrated with salt, this grove will 
die and these men will be out of work. 


Control and conservation of water supply is necessary to maintain 
Florida agriculture, forests, and cities. 

Waste of this resource can have disastrous effects. Farm lands can 
cease to be productive, from lack of water, from flooding, or from an 
overbalance that results in salt water infiltration. Forests become prey 
to fires when ponds are carelessly drained. The water supplies of cities 
can be destroyed. 

Knowing these facts. Governor Caldwell, even before his inaugura¬ 
tion, asked for the appointment of a State-wide committee to study 
water resources. It was appointed by Spessard L. Holland, then gov¬ 
ernor, on Dec. 29, 1944 and it started work immediately. 

Members of the committee are A. D. Pace of Pensacola, Amos Davis 
of Quincy, Leonard Wesson of Tallahassee, George Pierce of Jackson¬ 
ville, Mark Fleishel of Cross City, Sen. Wallace Sturgis of Ocala, Lacy 
Thomas of Groveland, Henry Partin of Kissimmee, former Governor 
Doyle E. Carlton of Tampa, Frank Holland of Winter Haven, Senator 
Harry King of Winter Haven, Warren Roberts of Orlando, A. B. Mi¬ 
chael of Wabasso, Sam Chastain of Pahokee, Frank Sterling of Davie, 
William A. Glass of Miami, W. A. Leffler of Sanford, Leo H. Wilson 
of Bradenton. ' 

The committee, which held meetings in various parts of the State in 
a survey of water resources and conservation, recommended establish¬ 
ment of the Florida Department of Water Resources to carry forward 
surveys of fact-flnding, planning, promoting, and protective work. 

The department, if created, would have authority 
to coordinate water supply activities of the State 
Road Department, the Forest and Park Service, the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, the Geolog¬ 
ical Survey, the State Board of Health, and other 
agencies. It also would pass upon contemplated new 
drainage projects or changes in present drainage un¬ 
dertakings. It would have power to prevent wast¬ 
age of water from open wells, and it would have 
power to control the water levels in natural or arti- 
flcial reservoirs as a step toward protecting the nat¬ 
ural water tables. 

Another major undertaking of the department 
would be the planning for restoration of lands dam¬ 
aged by water shortages or by salt infiltration. It 
would not, however, have authority to make capital 
investments. 

One member would be appointed from each of the 
State’s six congressional districts and one from the 
State at large. There would be a water resources 
engineer, a secretary, and necessary clerical help. 
An appropriation of $150,000 annually is recom¬ 
mended. 

The water resources committee also recommended 
appointment of a legislative committee to make a 
continuous study of water problems so that legis¬ 
lators would be thoroughly familiar with any changes 
that might be needed in succeeding sessions of the 
legislature. 

“Based on what we have seen and heard in our 
meetings,” the governor’s committee reported, “the 
committee feels that the State must make an im¬ 
mediate start on a vigorous program to conserve, 
protect, develop, control, and utilize its water re- 
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TO SAVE WATER SUPPLY 


sources for the public service. Such a program ap¬ 
pears to be necessary if our State is to maintain its 
present population and economic development—much 
less increase them in some important areas.’' 

The committee also recommended that the Florida 
State Improvement Commission, created in 1941, be 
used as the agency for actual construction and devel¬ 
opment of water projects, and for providing the local 
cooperation necessary to develop participation of 
Federal agencies in water conservation programs. 
Cities, counties, and districts also would serve as 
cooperating agencies. 

'‘Water problems exist to varying extents in many 
sections of this State, extending from the Miami 
area up through most of the western part of the 
State,” the committee declared. Then it pointed out 
that “most of that part of Florida lying south and 
east of the Suwannee River has no water connections 
with the remainder of the United States, either sur¬ 
face or underground, and therefore is practically an 
island with reference to water supplies and prob¬ 
lems. 

“Prcper drainage has played an important part in 
the economic development of the State. Uncon¬ 


trolled and unwise drainage has played a big part in 
bringing about much of the present water problem.” 

The committee found there are J45 drainage dis¬ 
tricts in the State, ranging from little districts to 
one embracing millions of acres. Although it placed 
no blame upon any of the districts, the committee 
said the original programs were concerned only with 
local drainage and did not contemplate nor include 
water conservation. 

Carefully planned changes may be made in some 
of these districts which would carry forward the de¬ 
velopment of agricultural lands and at the same time 
conserve water so that water tables would not be 
lowered beyond the danger point that brings in salt 
infiltration. 

Beach erosion is included by the committee as one 
of the water problems. It recommended some system 
of controlling beach structures to prevent erosion. 
“There has been apparently much actual damage and 
loss to citizens and to counties and cities in this State 
as the result of no control having been exercised in 
the past over such structures,” the committe declared. 

Several years will be required to develop a com¬ 
prehensive State-wide water (Continued on p 2 ge 39) 


Industries live on water. Such industries as the Southern Krrft mill at Panama City shown here use vast quantities of. water. 
No other industries will be established and those already located will close down in any area where the water supply is diminished 
below industrial needs. The resulting loss of employment and business in any area so affected would be felt over a large region and, 
to some extent, throughout the Stzte. 









GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

Prepared In cooperation with the 

FLORIDA GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 

and the 

GEORGIA DIVISION OF MINES 
MINING AND GEOLOGY 

EXPLANATION 

Contour lines represent approximately the height, in feet, 
to which water will rise with reference to mean sea level in 
tightly cased wells that penetrate the principal artesian aquifer. 

Contour intervals 10 and 20 feet, changing on the 100-foot 
contour line in Georgia. 
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Florida’s Water Supply . . . 


A rtesian water, one of na¬ 
ture’s great blessings to our 
State, is all too generally thought 
to be an inexhaustible commodity 
that may be used or wasted as 
freely as we wish. This assump¬ 
tion is not true. It is exhaustible. 
The supply is dependent upon two 
unalterable factors: Rainfall, and 
the characteristics of the water¬ 
bearing formations. Obviously, 
we can only accept the rain as it 
comes and do nothing to alter the 
amount, but we can control the 
run-off and make provisions for 
conserving it; likewise, we can 
Only be content with the nature 
of the rocks beneath us that have 
been formed in past ages by long 
and varied geologic processes but, 
with adequate knowledge of their 
occurrence and characteristics, wa¬ 
ter supply developments and con¬ 
servation measures can be planned 
to best advantage. 

The statement was just made 
that the supply of artesian water 
is dependent upon the rainfall. 
That this fact is none too well un¬ 
derstood is indicated by the ques¬ 
tions nearly always asked when 
water supplies are discussed. Such 
questions clearly reveal that a 
very popular conception is that 
our ground water has its origin in 
the upland region of north Geor¬ 
gia. the mountains of North Caro¬ 
lina, or even more remote regions. 
It is not necessary to postulate 
such distant sources, neither is it 
correct. Florida has such an abun¬ 
dant rainfall that all of the water 
yielded to our thousands of water 
wells and our many large lime¬ 
stone springs can be accounted for 
through rainfall within the State 
and within the southern portions 
of the bordering States of Georgia 
and Alabama. 

The surface formations of Flor¬ 
ida are such as to admit absorp¬ 
tion readily, and over large areas 
of the State limestone occurs eith¬ 
er at the surface or so close to it 
that the rainfall passes almost di¬ 
rectly to these formations. The 
topography is rolling to level, with 
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By DR. HERMAN GUNTER 

Director Florida Geological Survey 


a porous soil mantle, thus surface 
run-off is small, as compared to 
regions where such favorable con¬ 
ditions are not present. 

The average annual rainfall as 
recorded by the U. S. Weather Bu¬ 
reau to the end of 1944 for a num¬ 
ber of long-record stations is as 
follows (all figures in inches): 

For the State as a whole, 52.77; 
the northern part, 53.45; and the 
southern part, 52.08. 

From Jacksonville west—Jack¬ 
sonville, 45.86; Madison. 52.50; 
Marianna, 54.69; Apalachicola, 58.- 
51; Pensacola, 58.03; showing a 
gradual increase westward. 

From Jacksonville south—Jack¬ 
sonville, 45.86; St. Augustine, 48.- 
25; Merritt Island, 50.74; Fort 
Lauderdale, 65.19; Miami, 57.85; 
Key West, 38.15; showing an in¬ 
crease to Fort Lauderdale and a 
decrease from there to Key West. 

From Gainesville south through 
the central portion of the State— 
Gainesville. 48.90; Orlando, 52.35; 
Bartow, 55.31; Moore Haven, 55.- 
31; showing a slight increase south¬ 
ward. 

From Cedar Key south along 
the Gulf coast—Cedar Key, 45.30; 


Tampa, 49.46; Fort Myers, 52.39; 
showing a slight increase south¬ 
ward. 

But during some years, particu¬ 
larly 1944, the rainfall varies a 
great deal locally from these aver¬ 
ages, and such wide fluctuations 
radically affect the surface and 
ground water conditions. Some 
of these variations from normal 
at a few weather bureau stations 
are: (-f with figure represents 
number of inches above normal; 
— with figure represents number 
of inches below normal). 

Northern portion—Jacksonville, 
+ 18; Madison, +12; Tallahassee, 
+ 10; DeFuniak Springs. +16; 
showing more than average rain¬ 
fall. 

Southern portion—Miami, —29; 
Fort Lauderdale, —23; West Palm 
Beach, —13; Okeechobee, —11; 
Fort Myers, —18; Arcadia, —8; 
Bradenton, —25; Tampa, —14; 
showing a great deficit in rainfall 
which has materially affected the 
water conditions in that section. 

Central portion—DeLand, +13; 
St. Augustine, +10; Sanford, +14; 
Titusville, +13; Gainesville, +8; 
Ocala, —8; Orlando, —3; showing 
in general more than average rain¬ 
fall. The decreased supply of 
rainfall in southern Florida dur¬ 
ing 1944 together with less than 
normal amounts during 1943 and 














1942 has been one of the main fac¬ 
tors contributing to the depleted 
water supply in that portion of the 
State. Such fluctuations in amount 
of rainfall can be expected and 
efforts should be made to combat 
as much as possible their bad ef¬ 
fects, either producing flood or 
drought conditions. 

The variable but large quantity 
of water that finds its way annual¬ 
ly into the underlying formations 
implies that large quantities are 
held in storage and also that large 
quantities find ready escape 

through springs. Florida has many 
limestone springs, some of the 
most beautiful in the world. Their 
influence on the level of our ar¬ 
tesian water supply is clearly ap¬ 
parent. From a study of artesian 
conditions and records of many 

wells throughout the State and 
southern Georgia the U. S. Ge- 
’ ological Survey through coopera- 

] tion with the Georgia and the 

Florida Geological Surveys has re¬ 
cently drawn a map indicating 
the height to which water will rise 
in different portions of Florida and 
southern Georgia. A copy of this 
map is reproduced and by refer¬ 
ence to it one can at once deter¬ 
mine those areas in which rain 
water finds entrance to the lime¬ 
stone, or areas of “recharge,” as 
they are termed, as well as learn 
the height to which water stands 
with reference to sea level in 
drilled wells that have been prop¬ 
erly constructed and completed. 
In general, recharge is indicated 
where the water level is high and 
discharge is indicated where it is 
low. 

An understanding of the occur¬ 
rence of artesian water and the 
problems connected with it is de¬ 
pendent upon at least a general 
knowledge of the leading features 
of the geology. The more we know 
of the geological features of the 


Photo courtesy of Nydegger Invest¬ 
ment Company through U. S. Ge¬ 
ological Survey. 

Spouting drainage well, south side of 
Lake Fairview, near Orlando. Height of 
spout more than 100 feet. Note: Air 
carried into well olong with the water 
draining into it is trapped in the crev¬ 
ices of the underlying limestone and 
compressed until sufficient pressure has 
developed which forces some of the wa¬ 
ter out and hence the "spouting." 
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Flowing well on property of Will Gibson on Coconut Road Sec. 8. Twp. 47, Rge. 
25E., about 9 miles west of a railroad and 1.2 miles west of the junction of Coconut 
Road with Tamiami Trail. This junction is about 5.6 miles north of Bonita Springs. 
Depth of well 899', 6", 200' cased. Temperature 85 degrees F. Chloride 1150. (Pressure 
or head 241/2 ft. above 6" nipple which is 12 feet above sea or total head of 861/2 ft. 
above sea. Volume, *375 gallons per minute. 


State the more satisfactorily can 
we deal with the many questions 
arising in connection with the wa¬ 
ter supply. 

Florida is underlain by a series 
of sands, clays, marls, and lime¬ 
stones of varying ages, these latter 
generally massive and very thick. 
Although variable in character, the 
Ocala limestone, the best known 
water-bearing formation, is char¬ 
acteristically soft, quite granular, 
and usually porous. Locally, how¬ 
ever, it is known to become quite 
close grained and fairly dense, un¬ 
der which condition it yields but 
little if any water. 

Below this granular and porous 
limestone there is usually a brown 
to dark brown limestone which 
resembles brown sugar in appear¬ 
ance. It is partially crystallized, 
ordinarily porous, generally yield¬ 
ing water quite readily, but again 
locally it is dense, hard, and yields 
water very sparingly. This lime¬ 
stone usually is dolomitic, the 
double carbonate of calcium and 
magnesium. 

To more clearly present an out¬ 
line and brief discussion of ar¬ 
tesian water in Florida, it is help¬ 
ful to have a graphic picture of 
the geologic formations of the 
State. The following geologic time¬ 
table has been prepared, beginning 
with the youngest and continuing 
in orderly age succession to the 
oldest exposed formations. For¬ 
mations penetrated by the very 
deep borings (deepest 13,512 feet) 
for oil are not indicated in this 
table, only those exposed at the 
surface or penerated within rea¬ 
sonable depth and having an im¬ 
portant place as a source of ar¬ 
tesian water in Florida. 

GEOLOGIC FORMATIONS* 
Pleistocene 

Lake Flint marl—Fresh water marl 
and limestone of late Pleistocene and 
Recent ages. 

Miami oolite—Cross-bedded oolitic 
lim-estone. Supplies water to many 
wells. A good aquifer. 

Anastasia formation—Coquina, shell 
marl, sand, and sandy limestone. Some 
sections yield very satisfactory sup-. 
ply of water. 

Key Largo limestone—Coral reef. 

* Adapted from the legend accompanying 
Geology Map of Florida by Dr. C. Wythe 
Cooke, United States Geological Survey, and 
published by the Florida Geological Survey, 
1945. This map will accompany Bulletin 29 
now in press. 


Fort Thompson formation—Marine 
shell marl alternating with fresh wa¬ 
ter limestone. Poor aquifer. Water 
highly mineralized. 

Pliocene 

Alachua formation—Hard rock phos¬ 
phate, sand, and sandy clay. 

Bone Valley formation—P e b b 1 e 
phosphate, marine, and estuarine sand 
and clay. 

Citronelle formation—Sand and clay 
including the kaolin deposits. Some 
sections yield fairly good volume of 
excellent water, especially in western 
Florida. 

Caloosahatchee marl—^Marine, sandy, 
shell marl. Poor formation for de¬ 
pendable water supply. 

Buckingham marl—Marine, cream- 
colored, phosphatic clay marl. Very 
poor aquifer, impermeable. 

Charlton formation—Marine calcar¬ 
eous clay and limestone. Very limited 
development in Florida. 

Tamiami formation — Sandy lime¬ 
stone and calcareous sandstone. Most 
important water-bearing formation of 
southemi Florida. 

Miocene 

Duplin m^arl (Formerly Choctaw- 
hatchee)—Greenish-gray, sandy and 
clayey, micaceous shell marl, and phos¬ 
phatic limestone. The phosphatic 
limestone phase occurs in the penin¬ 
sula. Fair source of water for wells 
in western Florida especially. 

Shoal River formation — Greenish- 
gray, sandy, and clayey shell marl, 
weathering to a fine, yellow micaceous 
sand. A fairly good aquifer in west¬ 
ern Florida. 

Chipola formation—Gray, calcareous, 
clayey, and sandy marl. A very good 
source of ground water supply in west¬ 
ern Florida. 


Hawthorn formation—Sandy phos¬ 
phatic limestone, marl, and sandstone, 
interbedded with vari-colored sandy 
clay. Includes commercial deposits of 
fuller’s earth. A good source of ground 
water supply, capacity depending on 
local conditions. 

Tampa limestone—Fairly hard, com¬ 
pact, white to brown limestone, fine¬ 
ly sandy. Commonly occurring in 
large boulders interbedded in a matrix 
of clayey sand. An important water¬ 
bearing formation. 

Oligocene 

Flint River formation—Hard lime¬ 
stone, altered through solution, leav¬ 
ing a residue of pebbly limestone, sand, 
and gravel. A good water-bearing 
formation in local areas. 

Suwannee limestone — Granular to 
dense, compact, cream-colored lime¬ 
stone of varying purity. A good wa¬ 
ter-bearing formation. 

Byram limestone—Hard white lime¬ 
stone as on Suwannee River, yellowish 
sandy limestone in western Florida. 
Limited development, therefore unim¬ 
portant water-bearing formation. 

Marianna limestone — Soft creamy- 
white limestone, resembling chalk. 
Very permeable, contains cavities and 
caverns, but comparatively unimpor¬ 
tant as a water-bearing formation on 
account of its limited areal extent and 
thickness. 

Eocene 

Ocala limestone—Creamy-white to 
white, soft, granular, homogenous 
limestone. This limestone with the 
older Eocene limestones, recently rec¬ 
ognized from surface exposures in 
peninsular Florida, comprise the most 
important water-bearing formations in 
Florida. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Water and Agriculture .. . 


By NATHAN MAYO 

Commissioner of Agriculture 


marked it requires less rainfall pumping stations to handle water 
than where the climate is dry. level requirements by pumping 



M AN’S EXISTENCE on earth 
depends on his ability to 
make the soil yield him a suste¬ 
nance. This cannot be done with¬ 
out the proper utilization of wa¬ 
ter. 

Nature furnishes to Florida an 
ample supply of water each year, 
if it is used to the best advan¬ 
tage. This has not been done. 
Florida has no deserts to irrigate. 
Neither has it snow-covered moun¬ 
tains to furnish water for rivers 
and lakes, but it has wonderful 
springs which are really the out¬ 
lets of underground streams fed 
from tablelands in the hilly sec¬ 
tions. 

With nearly five feet of water¬ 
fall annually we should not lack 
for water for crops and other uses. 
The problem of conservation of 
water, both for surface and sub¬ 
terranean supply, is largely ge¬ 
ological. The formation of soil 
and subsoil has to be reckoned 
with in planning a system of con¬ 
trol. 

Regulating the water table in 
the Everglades is one problem and 
the regulation of water table in 
the hill sections is another. The 
humidity of the air is an item. 
Where there is a plentitude of 
water surface and evaporation is 


We allow a constant waste of 
water as though it were of no 
value. In other places we allow 
water to inundate lands which 
could be drained and put to prof¬ 
itable use. We allow wells that 
were dug for sawmills to run wild 
after they cease to be used. We 
are constantly draining water 
from the interior which furnishes 
pressure against the salt water 
around the shores and will even¬ 
tually allow the saline water to 
percolate further and further into 
the land areas from the sea and 
gulf. 

Getting rid of excess waters and 
preventing droughts is an engineer¬ 
ing task and costs money. The 
State has the only authority and 
source of revenue capable of car¬ 
rying out a program of this mag¬ 
nitude. 

We have learned by experience 
that mistakes were made in drain¬ 
ing the Everglades. Thousands 
of acres of muck lands were ruin¬ 
ed by fire as a result of an ill- 
planned system of drainage. This 
should have been a system planned 
to take care of a certain area un¬ 
til it was thoroughly mastered be¬ 
fore entering another area. Large 
corporations have demonstrated 
that water level can be approxi¬ 
mately regulated by having large 


water in when needed and out 
when not needed, using both the 
main canals and the lateral canals 

(Continued on page 39) 


Agriculture and the food processing industries depend upon an adequate water sup¬ 
ply. Below a State Farmers Market. At right, tomatoes grown in Orange County 
without soil—just Florida sunshine, chemicals—and water, showing the importance of 
that element in food production. 







Roads and Water Supply . . . 


B efore any road is con¬ 
structed in Florida complete 
drainage area surveys are made 
and all high water elevations 
noted. Also included in the sur¬ 
vey is a soil survey with test holes 
bored to a depth of four feet be¬ 
low the proposed grade to locate 
any seepage water that might oc¬ 
cur below the proposed pavement. 
The required size and type of 
drainage structure for each area is 
carefully selected. Where seepage 
water is encountered adequate side 
ditches or subdrains are provided. 


By CHARLES HOPKINS 

stale Drainage Engineer 


In our design we use Talbot’s for¬ 
mula to determine the required 
size drainage structure. 

As all road pavements depend 
directly on the subgrade for sup¬ 
port our problem in drainage is to 
provide construction which will 
expedite the removal of surface 
and underground water, thereby 
keeping the road grade sufficient¬ 
ly above the water table to keep 


the subgrade immediately below 
the pavement from becoming sat¬ 
urated. By underground water 
we refer to seepage water that oc¬ 
curs near the surface of the 
ground. By collecting and dis¬ 
posing of the seepage water en¬ 
countered immediately under the 
pavement the subterranean water 
supply is affected very little, if 
any. 

The State Road Department, in 
its design and construction of 
roads, does not try to conserve the 
surface water supply. Its primary 

(Continued on page 41) 











In Ihe unburned forest nature establishes a balance be¬ 
tween soil, slope and water supply. 

N ext to soil itself, water is our most im¬ 
portant natural resource. As a matter of 
fact, without water, soil is unproductive and life¬ 
less—for water is one of the first requirements 
for all living things. Man can go for days with¬ 
out eating but water he must have within a few 
hours or he dies. Pliny, ancient Roman natural¬ 
ist and philosopher, observed “Of all things, wa- 


Foresl cover is besl guarantee of soil and water con¬ 
servation. In the rolling lands like these of west Florida, 
active erosion moves in when the timber is removed. 



MAKING 

By WILLIAM F. JACOBS 

Assistant State Forester 


ter is best!” It is no exaggeration to say that water is 
life. 

No water is ever lost or destroyed. The raindrop that 
falls today on a citrus grove in central Florida may have 
helped to float logs to the sawmills of Michigan a cen¬ 
tury ago or attended the baptism of Jesus of Nazareth. 

When a raindrop falls, it may evaporate and return to 
the air, or it may run off the land into a stream and 
eventually flow to the ocean, or it may “soak” into the 
ground. If it soaks into the ground, it may percolate 
down through the soil to the water table below and be 
stored for future use, or it may move about in the top 
soil. If it remains in the top soil, it may come back to 
the surface and evaporate or it may be absorbed by 
plants and return to the air by transpiration through the 
plants’ foliage. Any return to the air. whether by 
evaporation from the ground or by transpiration from the 
leaves of plants, is a short circuit of the water cycle. 
Actually, water in its liquid state is constantly seeking 
its lowest level, the ocean. From there, it is lifted by 
sun evaporation and returned to the atmosphere where 
it collects in the form of clouds. The bulk of it falls dh 
rectly back into the ocean in the form of rain. But, if 
the wind blows the clouds over land, the water again is 
made available to land-living plants and animals. 

Not all clouds are formed over the oceans. Sun evap¬ 
oration captures from inland streams and lakes some 
of the water enroute but the greatest cloud feeder on 
land is our forest acreage. By transpiration, tons of wa¬ 
ter are pumped from the ground and broadcast into the 
air constantly. The tree is a far more efficient pump 
than anything mechanical that man has ever developed 
and trees have been known to raise water to a height 
of almost 500 feet. Actual tests have shown that a 
single tree in 24 hours has delivered 4,400 pounds of wa¬ 
ter to the atmosphere. 

If man is to make the most of water, particularly 
where water is scarce, the rain that falls must be trap¬ 
ped or delayed in its cycle as long as possible. It must 
be made to walk instead of run. Dams or reservoirs 
are man-made structures to that end. Contour plowing 
and the development of land terraces are agricultural 
techniques for the same purpose. These devices are 
only locally effective. The control of water on any 
broad basis is a matter of over-all planning from the 
time the raindrop strikes the soil until it reaches the 
ocean. Such over-all control involves dams and similar 
structures at strategic points from the mouth of a river 
to its smallest tributary and, more important, attention 
to the condition of the soil drained by the river system. 

The maintenance of forest cover has long been recog¬ 
nized as the primary—and cheapest—step in making 
running water walk. When rain falls on the forest can¬ 
opy its force is broken. Instead of striking the ground 
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WATER WALK 

with impact, the water falls as a fine spray, drips from 
the leaves or branches or runs down the trunks of the 
trees. If the ground cover has not been burned, the 
forest floor has a top soil comprised of leaves, twigs, 
and vegetable matter in various stages of decay. The 
top layer, or litter, is undecomposed and by its unor¬ 
ganized, fibrous nature forms countless minute reser¬ 
voirs which hold the water to keep it from running 
away. 

Beneath this buffer of top litter, there is a progres¬ 
sively decayed layer of humus of porous nature and ca¬ 
pable of acting much like a sponge. The thickness of 
these two top layers is, of course, variable but where 
vegetative matter has not been consumed by fiames and 
permitted to accumulate, it is normally 3 to 10 inches to 
the zone where the humus disappears and the under¬ 
lying mineral soil asserts itself. 

While the holding or impeding action of the top litter 
is not to be regarded lightly, we are told that even more 
important is the porosity of the humus and top soil 
beneath the litter. Here again, the trees perform an 
important function for the porosity of that soil is largely 
determined by the nature of the vegetative material de¬ 
posited by the forest canopy, the extent of root develop¬ 
ment in the top soil, and the existence of countless forms 
of insect life and minute organisms which assist in 
aerating the soil and depend upon the vegetative mate¬ 
rial for their existence. 

Obviously, the nature of the soil—whether clay, loam, 
sand, or gravel—is a factor in this porosity. But, with¬ 
out the protecting layer of littter and vegetative mate¬ 
rial in stages of decay, there would be no porosity. 
When rain falls on bare land, the water immediately be¬ 
comes muddy and as it seeps into the pores of the soil 
below carries with it, in suspension, fine muddy par¬ 
ticles which seal the pores and openings in the soil, 
closing them to further seepage and rendering the soil 
nonporous. Investigation has shown that muddy water 
may permanently reduce the water absorption ability 
of the soil by 90 percent within 6 hours. 

Another factor in the water retention capacity of the 
soil is the size of the soil particles. Each particle of 
soil, by a chemical action, gathers about itself a film of 
water and the spaces between the particles serve as 
reservoirs. If the particles are small, they are closely 
packed and the spaces between them are reduced to a 
minimum. Where the particles are large, they cannot 
pack so tightly and the cavities between them are cor¬ 
respondingly larger and will hold more water. In soil 
with a high degree of humus, the humus and mineral 
materials, even when the latter is of fine particles, form 
irregularly shaped clusters or masses which are them¬ 
selves of a porous nature and which result in large soil 
cavities. Studies conducted at one experiment station 
showed that the top litter, composed of undecomposed 
material, holds water to the extent of 200 to 300 percent 
of the litter’s dry weight and that the second layer, con¬ 
sisting of decomposed matter, holds 85 to 250 percent. 



The Apalachicola River, viewed here from Alum Bluff 
in Liberty County, always looks muddy because it is loaded 
with some of the finest farm soils of Alabama and Georgia. 


This water-holding ability is commonly referred 
to as the sponge action of the top soil. 

This retained water does not remain static. 
During dry days, following rain, some of the 
water held near the soil surface evaporates and 
the litter “dries out.” Some of the water, both in 
the litter and the humus, is absorbed by trees 
and plants and returned by transpiration to the 
atmosphere as vapor where it contributes to new 
clouds. A good portion of the excess rain caught 
and held yields to gravity and seeps on down 
through the soil to join the water table and 
add to man’s ground water supply. 

Before the settlement of Florida by the white 
man, nature had established a more or less per¬ 
fect balance or equilibrium. Tree and plant 
growth suited to soil, slope, and climatic condi¬ 
tions existed in every local situation. Only very 
excessive rains produced run-off and this did no 
harm. The absence of run-off eliminated exces¬ 
sive floods. The gradual release over a period 
of weeks or months of surface water surpluses 
caught by the soil maintained reasonably good 
stream levels the year around. Erosion was prac¬ 
tically nonexistent. Streams were clean and 
clear. 

With the white man and his cropping program 
came the progressive clearing of forest lands, 
the plowing under of ground cover, the loss or 
“wearing-out” of the hu- (Continued on page 43) 


Hillsborough River is typical of the calm, quiet streams 
that drain peninsular Florida. 
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FLORIDA’S GAME FISH 



mire that was left of Lake lamonia 
before the condition was changed. 

In so many places where bodies of 
water are drying up it is impossible 
to seine the game fish and to remove 
them to safer areas. Lowering of the 
water supply does not do much harm 
to predators such as the garfish, 
blackfish, turtles, snakes. They can 
survive for a long period of time in 
conditions of this kind and thrive 
on helpless game fish which become 
much easier to catch under the cir¬ 
cumstances. Insufficient water de¬ 
nies edible and game fish the protec¬ 
tion intended by nature in that nat¬ 
ural hiding places are no longer 
available. 

Limited surface waters likewise 


furnish a limited food supply to fish. 
This is another hazard which is in 
store for Florida’s black bass, perch, 
bream, and shell crackers which must 
have roomy, watery areas in which 
to forage for the food that nature 
dictates they must eat. Restricted 
in their search by lowered waters 
these members of the finny family 
become easy prey to predators and 
to diseases peculiar to them. The fish 
taken from a shallow, filthy, pollut¬ 
ed body of water is not in any way 
comparable to that caught in a clean, 
running stream or deep lake when 
it comes to a matter of taste in fish 
meat. 

Predators seem to survive, and as 
a matter of fact thrive under adverse 


By I. N. KENNEDY 

Execulive Secretary 
Stale Game and Fish Commission 


N ature, aided by man, is 
providing a new and serious 
threat to Florida’s famed fresh 
water sports fishing. A dwindling 
water supply in the State is in 
the near offing which may place 
the fish population in certain jeop¬ 
ardy for its very existence in the 
next few years. 

Already, excessive drainage, un¬ 
controlled flowing wells, and the 
general lowering of the water ta¬ 
ble in Florida have caused the 
loss of untold thousands, of fresh 
water fish. This is particularly 
true in small lakes, ponds, and oth¬ 
er bodies of water of normally 
shallow depth. 

The mysterious sinking and dry¬ 
ing up of Lake lamonia in north 
Leon County several years ago is 
a specific example of the terrible 
tragedy that descends on the fish 
tribe by the sudden disappearance 
of water. Man’s ingenuity in this 
instance remedied the situation 
with the construction of dams and 
the practice of other engineering 
feats. But the damage was done, 
thousands of pounds of beautiful 
black bass and broad bream being 
left flopping to their deaths in the 
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IN DANGER 
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water conditions. They multiply to such an extent that when 
the water line is brought back to its normal safe height, 
game fish are practically unable to survive. 

While water conservation steps will be taken primarily to 
safeguard the interests of agriculture, industry, and com¬ 
munity life, proper protection of the water bodies in Florida 
will mean life fbr millions of pounds of the State’s fish, as¬ 
suring future generations of some of the sport and food sup¬ 
ply that has been enjoyed for the past century. 

Not even the poachers or illegal seiners can do more dam¬ 
age to this Florida natural asset than a depleted and deplet¬ 
ing water supply. 

While Florida is not an industrial State, the probability is 
that in the near future many more industries will find their 
way to this State. Pollution by waste from industrial plants, 
if permitted to discharge into the State’s lowered streams and 
lakes, would further affect the fish supply adversely unless 
suitable control is provided. We have reached the point 
where we cannot longer go without adequate control of the 
State’s water resources. 




Water, Water Everywhere? 

(The following article on Florida’s 
fresh water situation was written 
last year by Glenn Thomas, now of 
the U. S. Navy, son of Lacy G. Thom¬ 
as, chairman of the Florida Farm 
Bureau’s drainage and water con¬ 
servation committee and published 
recently in the bureau’s monthly bul¬ 
letin.) 

While Florida is underlain by a 
vast reservoir of fresh water, it is a 
fallacy to believe that these supplies 
are inexhaustible. 

It has been found that in some 
areas of Florida the water table has 
gone down 2^/2 to 3 feet in recent 
years. 

There are several reasons for this 
depletion. One is needless waste of 
water. Many flowing wells are al¬ 
lowed to flow continuously, whether 
they serve any useful purpose or 
not. Others are allowed to flow on 
the supposition that they will be¬ 
come plugged if shut in. However, 
in no event should waste of water 
be permitted. 

A second cause of depletion is the 
enormous drafts on underground 
water made by large and small in¬ 
dustries. Two-thirds of our public 
water systems draw from the ground. 

(Conlinued on page 43) 
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Water Supply and Cattle . . . 


T he chief hazard of cattle 

production in Florida is the 
failing water supply. The drought 
this spring in some areas has caus¬ 
ed an immediately discernible loss 
through the death of numbers of 
cattle, especially cows with young 
calves, and a greater economic 
loss yet to be experienced from 
injury to pastures and failure of 
herds to make gains. 

In contrast to most business en¬ 
terprises, the cattleman and farm¬ 
er are greatly affected by weather 
conditions and must consider and 
plan to meet the unpredictable. 
The cattleman must provide addi¬ 
tional pastures to which he moves 
his herds in times of drought, en¬ 
tailing additional outlay of capi¬ 
tal, his herd is disturbed by mov¬ 
ing, with attending economic loss, 
to which must be added addi¬ 
tional labor costs incurred. 

The conservation of water on 
range areas is now recognized by 
the Federal government to be of 
national interest. Cattle must 
have grass and grass must have 
water. Everyone knows cattle can 
be raised in Florida but the num¬ 
ber and margin of profit depend 
on the adequacy of the water sup¬ 
ply. It has been said that 30,000 


By J. V. KNAPP 
State Veterinarian 


to 60,000 pounds of water are re¬ 
quired to produce one pound of 
beefsteak. The average range 
steer eats 80 to 100 pounds of grass 
daily of which 90 percent is water. 

Florida is a low-lying peninsula, 
enjoying a subtropical climate 
with no extremes of temperature. 
It has many varieties of soil, rang¬ 
ing from coastal marshes through 
sandy pinelands to hardwood ham¬ 
mocks and the immense prairie 
valleys of the Kissimmee, St. Johns 
and Peace Rivers, which are pop¬ 
ulated by thousands of head of 
cattle.^ 

Soil is nothing more or less 
than the natural medium for the 
growth of plants and it differs 
greatly according to geographical 
location. Climate — rainfall, sun¬ 
shine, temperature, and humidity, 
are the several factors required for 
the production of grass. 

Pasturage constitutes the main 
source of cattle feed and in Flor¬ 
ida cattle graze throughout the 
year. Under the most favorable 
conditions, pastures are at their 
best three or four months in the 
spring. As summer advances and 


the temperature rises, the matur¬ 
ing grass becomes less palatable 
and is reduced in nutritive value, 
and at this point frequently the ef¬ 
fect of water depletion in the soil 
is felt. This has brought about 
the expression among cattlemen 
that a dry fall adds three weeks 
to the winter—the most critical 
period in livestock production. 

A cow. can lose nearly all of her 
body carbohydrates and fats, fully 
half her body protein—in all, 40 
percent of her weight and still 
live, but the loss of 10 percent 
body water causes serious disor¬ 
ders and 20 percent water loss 
will cause death. 

For four centuries, since they 
were first introduced by the Span¬ 
iards in 1520, cattle have been 
produced in Florida and this is 
now considered a $150,000,000.00 
industry in the State. 

When cattle do well in an area, 
they are said to be well adapted 
to that section—that is, to the cli¬ 
mate and local vegetation. The 
quality and abundance of forage 
grasses produced is the direct re¬ 
sult of climate acting through soil 
and in Florida the native grasses 
and introduced grasses of im¬ 
proved pastures reach their opti- 

(Conlinued on page 41) 


Live stock must have plenty of water and the gross and feed they eat cannot grow without water. Left, a purebred Guernsey 
cow; right, a purebred Brohma bull. 
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South Florida’s Water Supply ... 


W ATER, SOIL AND sunshine 
are south Florida’s greatest 
natural resources—and conserva¬ 
tion of the water its greatest prob¬ 
lem. The area’s water supply 
comes entirely from local rainfall 
and is influenced by both topog¬ 
raphy and soil characteristics. Not 
being supplemented from other 
sources the rainfall must be stored 
in the watersheds, the lakes, the 
sloughs, the soil, and in the unde¬ 
veloped portions of the Everglades. 

Importance of the storage of the 
rainfall will be better appreciated 
when it is realized that the four 
winter months — November 
through February, one-third of the 
year—provide but one-eighth of 
the rainfall; the spring season— 
March through May—provides a 
little less than its average share; 
and the rainy season provides more 
than two-thirds of the annual rain¬ 
fall. 

Advantages of three-fourths of 
the days in the winter season be¬ 
ing practically rain free have at¬ 
tracted many winter visitors to 
both sides of the peninsula. The 
60 percent balmy rain-free days 
during the balance of the year 
bring prosperity to the rest of the 
peninsula. But these very advan¬ 
tages make imperative the care¬ 
ful conservation of all the wa¬ 
ter resources supplied by nature. 
The need for this conservation is 
highlighted by the fact that 75 per¬ 
cent of the days have little or no 
rain, 22 percent a rainfall of less 
than one inch, and 3 percent a 
rainfall of one inch or more. 

Land use in south Florida is 
largely dependent upon reclama¬ 
tion, in the course of which care¬ 
ful consideration must be given to 
conservation of both water and 
soil, which must give weight to 
both drainage and irrigation—in 
other words, water control, as the 
region is interspersed with sizable 
areas of peat or muck soils, the 
most productive in the world and, 
at the same time, the most easily 
destroyed. These valuable soils 
are created from decaying vegeta¬ 
tion and are formed by sensitive 


By CLARENCE R. BITTING 

President, United States Sugar Corporation 
Clewiston 

organic substances and, unless 
properly protected through satu¬ 
ration of the ground when not in 
productive use, are subject to de¬ 
struction through subsidence, oxi¬ 
dation and bacterial action, soil 
fires, and wind-carried dust. 

Uncontrolled run-off to the sea 
of these valuable waters is with¬ 
out justification. With only 35 per¬ 
cent rainy days, it is important 
that the rainfall be conserved for 
use during the remaining two- 
thirds of the year. The best meth¬ 
od of rainfall conservation is its 
storage in the lakes, sloughs, and 
soils of the area. Such storage 
will aid in providing water sup¬ 
plies for the drainage sheds to the 
north, build up hydrostatic pres¬ 
sures and thus protect potable wa¬ 
ter supplies for the metropolitan 
areas on the coasts, aid in the pre¬ 
vention of soil oxidation, subsid¬ 
ence, and burnings, aid in the 
amelioration of violent tempera¬ 
ture fluctuations, provide the wa¬ 
ter necessary for plant life 
throughout the year, and make 
possible the maintenance of ade¬ 
quate soil water, without which 


the water supply of south Florida 
will be wholly inadequate. 

Water supply and adequate pro¬ 
vision of such water supply for 
south Florida is highly technical 
and requires careful consideration 
of all factors involved, as it is im¬ 
perative that the water resources 
of the region be meticulously con¬ 
served. Such requirements make 
necessary impartial study and long 
range consideration of all factors 
in order to provide the necessary 
water for domestic and sanitary 
uses, agricultural and industrial 
uses, and the conservation of the 
soil. 

South Florida’s greatest re¬ 
sources are its soil and its climate 
—both may be destroyed if the 
water resources of the area are 
not conserved. Almost daily the 
press records the rumblings of fu¬ 
ture disaster. The problem is so 
important that it deserves the 
study and opinion of the best im¬ 
partial and reputable authorities. 
Delay is costly and anything less 
than the best impartial advice may 
prove disastrous. 


Howard Smith of Madison Coun¬ 
ty won first prize of a $50 war 
bond for the best all around proj¬ 
ect in the State 4-H club boy’s 
contest. He produced 768 bushels 
of corn on 35 acres. 



Aerial view of Canal Point, showing the Azucar Plantation village of United 
Sugar Corporation in background. 
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By HERMAN GUNTER 

Geological Division 
Slale Conservation Department 


The Basin of Lake lamonia, Dec. 18, 

A mong the many attractions Florida has to of¬ 
fer, is the great number of lakes dotting the 
landscape. They vary in size from the majestic 
Lake Okeechobee to the small ponds and still smaller 
water-filled sinkholes of the limestone regions. With 
the single exception of Lake Michigan, Okeechobee 
is the largest fresh-water lake entirely within the 
United States. While Okeechobee with an area of 
730 square miles, at a water stage of 20 feet above 
the Gulf, easily maintains first place in size in the 
State, Florida has numbers of other rather large 
lakes found especially in the ridge section or lake 
reg'on of the Peninsula. Among these are Lakes 
Kissimmee, George, Istokpoga, Tohopekeliga, Apop¬ 
ka, Harris, Eustis, Griffin, Jessup, Monroe, Weir and 
others too numerous to mention. There is, further¬ 
more, a great variation in depth, many of the larger 
lakes being comparatively shallow while the smaller 
of.en are deep. The lakes of the State are as vari¬ 
able in origin and development, too, as in other 
characteristics. 

The recent disappearance of Lake lamonia in Leon 
County, northern Florida, in a manner not generally 
well understood, has created much interest in the 
disappearing type of lake, which is indeed peculiar in 
character and in manner of development. There 
are lakes of a similar type not only in Leon County 
but other north Florida counties as well as in penin¬ 
sular Florida where Alachua Lake or Payne’s Prai¬ 
rie is the well known example. Under normal con¬ 
ditions these lakes are filled with clear water, usu¬ 
ally relatively shallow, except in certain restricted 
or rather confined portions, of considerable areal 
extent and abounding in fish of various kinds as well 
as a favorite haunt of the duck. These lakes upon 
disappearing in most instances refill slowly, depend¬ 
ing upon rainfall. Some, however, have remained 
practically dry for numbers of years. To understand 
the peculiar behavior and the origin of these lakes 
and the basins they occupy it is necessary to give 
thought to the geologic formations underlying them. 


These temporary or disappear¬ 
ing lakes occur in the upland sec¬ 
tion of the State where the topog¬ 
raphy is rolling or hilly. They 
owe their origin to both mechani¬ 
cal erosion and erosion by solu¬ 
tion, the latter performing a ma¬ 
jor role in their development. Un¬ 
derlying the regions in which these 
lakes occur are limestones suffi¬ 
ciently close to the surface to per¬ 
mit the ready entrance of ground 
water. It is the solvent effect of the circulating 
ground water that results in the development of 
passageways or solution channels in the limestone 
and finally in the formation of sinkholes. Solution 
is a most important result of circulating ground wa¬ 
ter. Rain water while passing through the air takes 
into solution a certain amount of carbon dioxide. In 
addition organic and mineral acids are absorbed by 
the water while passing through the soil. As these 
waters descend into the earth the increased pressure 
permits greater quantities of these gases, acids and 
salts to be held in solution, all of which increases 
the dissolving power or action. Thus through pe¬ 
riods of time these more or less acidulated waters 
slowly and gradually act upon the subsurface lime¬ 
stones to such extent that finally being no longer 
able to support the weight of overlying soil mate¬ 
rials the roof breaks through and the typical sink¬ 
hole is formed. This action long continued results 
in the progressive lowering of the region and ulti¬ 
mately in the formation of a basin or lake of which 
Lake lamonia basin is a typical example. 

Many of the basins of these periodic lakes have 
been lowered to very near the permanent ground 
water level of the region, and have therefore reached 
practically base level. Thus the sinks through which 
the waters at times disappear always retain some 
water, some having a wider areal extent than others. 
Likewise the areas surrounding these sinks are more 
or less cavernous with perhaps developed channels 
for a greater or less distance in the subsurface lime¬ 
stone. Thus the small area of surface water and the 
subsurface solution channels afford a harboring 
place for a number of the fish and other aquatic life 
until such time as the lake refills through rainfall. 

When lakes of this character disappear they are 
usually reported as running out very rapidly. Ordi¬ 
narily, however, this is not the case, for the lowering 
is gradual and progressive unless interrupted by 
rains. If new sinks form, which does happen, the 
rate of escape of the water may be, of course, greatly 
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Disappearing Lakes . . . 


Large lime sink of Lake Jackson which opened July 9 end 10, 1932, draining a large 
portion of Lake Jackson almost completely dry. 


increased. These lakes as a rule 
run out following prolonged pe¬ 
riods of dry weather. The present 
instance is no exception. Accord¬ 
ing to rainfall statistics of the U. 

S. Weather Bureau, Tallahassee 
station, there had been a deficiency 
of rainfall in this section for about 
two years. Necessarily this defi¬ 
ciency seriously affects the ground 
water level but so long as the lake 
has sufficient water to cover a 
large portion of the basin the 
lowering apparently proceeds very 
slowly, then as the water area be¬ 
comes more restricted the lower¬ 
ing appears to proceed more rap¬ 
idly. This leads to the statement 
that the lake escaped very rapid¬ 
ly, while as a matter of fact the 
water may have actually escaped 
no faster during the dry season 
than it had been during the sea¬ 
son of normal rainfall, unless as 
above suggested new sinks had 
formed or the old ones had be¬ 
come freed of debris and un¬ 
clogged thus making them more 
active than normal. Lake lamonia 
had been lowering for some time 
and very perceptibly so for about three weeks pre¬ 
vious to its actually going dry which occurred No¬ 
vember 8, 1934. This lake does not disappear as fre¬ 
quently as some others in this same region. How¬ 
ever, it disappeared in 1910 and also in 1917. With 
the return of normal rainfall it is expected that the 
basin will again refill. 

Lake lamonia when normal offers to the sports¬ 
man unexcelled fishing and hunting. It is thus an 
economic asset which coupled with 
its natural beauty makes it most 
desirable to preserve and prevent, 
if possible, a recurrence of its pe¬ 
riodic disappearance. The problem 
was finally solved effectively by 
construction of a dam which would 
keep the water from entering the 
“sink” area. The lake is irregu¬ 
lar in outline and nature has it¬ 
self made just such a plan appar¬ 
ently most feasible for Lake 
lamonia. The development of the 
lake basin has been from the west¬ 
ward progressively eastward, thus 
the east end of the basin is now 
passing through the stage which 
the western portion has already 
passed. This being true if an 
earthern dam was constructed 


near the eastern extremity in the vicinity of the 
“basin” in order to retard most effectively the en¬ 
trance of water from a large area of the lake basin 
proper into the at present most active solution area. 
There is, to be sure, no assurance that sinks would 
not in time form in the area of the lake so dammed 
but this is indeterminate and the potential value of 
such a conservation measure outweighed such a 
contingency. 


The Basin of Lake lamonia, Nov. 11, 1934 
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County Activities and Personalities . . . 


ADE COUNTY Commissioner 
Preston B. Bird has reported 
that park managers will no longer 
compete with farmers in the hir¬ 
ing of scarce local labor. He has 
consulted with the county park 
management after hearing rumors 
that park operations were consum¬ 
ing most of the local labor avail- 
ble. 

■ J. P. Bush, chairman of the 
Holmes County commission, has 
announced a new plan for main¬ 
tenance of the roads in that coun¬ 
ty. It is his hope that the roads 
and bridges can be turned over to 
the State Roade Department to be 
maintained with State machinery, 
labor, and supervision. 

“ The Lake City canning center, 
a joint project of the Columbia 
County commissioners, county 
school board, and the city council 
is now in operation. On its first 
day, 135 cans of beef for home 
family consumption were put up. 
The facility is available for use of 
the people in Columbia County. 

■ County Agent E. N. Stephens, 
and members of the board of coun¬ 
ty commissioners of Jefferson 
County presented a program at a 
recent meeting of the Monticello 
Kiwanis Club, giving a report on 
the 1944-45 agricultural production 
for that county. 

■ The Pinellas County commis¬ 
sioners have voted to provide 
bonds for expenses to obtain the 
right-of-way for the Gulf Coast 
Highway in Pasco County on into 
Pinellas County. Pasco County is 
to pay one-half of the expense 
when funds are available. 

■ Orange County commissioners 
were told at a special meeting that 
more than 2,000 acres of Orange 
County land are endangered as the 
result of a condemnation suit 
brought by the Brevard County 
commission. County Attorney 
Smith explained that the 1844 law 
established the boundaries as “the 
thread of the St. Johns river.” 
Since that time, hyacinths and the 
action of fiood waters have choked 
the river and a new branch has 
been formed west of the original 
stream. The controversy has ex¬ 


isted for years as to whether the 
boundaries set forth should be con¬ 
sidered the east ox the west 
stream. 

“ Bradford County has purchased 
a bulldozer attachment to augment 
its road-working equipment. 

■ J. F. Peacock has been placed 
in charge of the identification bu¬ 
reau, established in the office of 
Sheriff Todd Tucker. The Pinellas 
County commissioners provided 
the funds for these facilities in the 
sheriff’s office. 

■ Orange County commissioners 
have been advised of the need of 
a summer clinic for under-privi¬ 
leged children. Dr. J. H. Childs, 
county physician, has urged the 
board to take some action as quick¬ 
ly as possible. 

■ Miami city commissioners were 
planning to transfer 180,000 acres 
of land southwest of Miami for 
an airport site. 

“ J. W. Allen, division engineer 
of the State Road Department has 
advised Highlands County com¬ 
missioners that he will recommend 
that the State assist the county 
in making passable the road which 
serves the truck farmers of Istok- 
poga lake section. 

■ Two members of the Palm 
Beach County commissioners. 
Lake Lytal and Paul Rardin, re¬ 
ported to the board the approval 
of road work in or around that 
county totaling $1,500,000 for 1945. 
A great part of the county bud¬ 
get will be expended in the Glades 
area on farm-to-market roadways. 

■ Upon recommendation of the 
Jackson County board of commis¬ 
sioners, the Game and Fresh Wa¬ 
ter Fish Commission has closed 
the waters of Jackson County to 
the taking of fresh water fish for 
the period from March 14 to mid¬ 
night May 14. Jackson County 
sportsmen have persistently sought 
this closed season for many years. 

■ The Hardee County board of 
commissioners has voted to turn 
the old convict camp into a wel¬ 
fare home. Commissioner Lee 
Hanchey has been authorized to 


proceed with furnishing a resi¬ 
dence building for that purpose. 

■ The Palm Beach County com¬ 
mission has been advised of the 
availability of a piece of prop¬ 
erty adjoining the county court¬ 
house, which is needed in efforts 
to acquire the whole block on 
which the courthouse is now sit¬ 
uated. 

® Hillsborough County commis¬ 
sion has instructed its attorney, 
John Allison, to prepare a general 
bill requiring the State Internal 
Improvement Board to convey to 
the 67 counties, without charge, 
all lands acquired by the State 
board upon the expiration of the 
Murphy Act and still unsold. 

® Reports are being awaited on 
two laboratories of the Hillsbor¬ 
ough County commission before 
proceeding with plans to enjoin 
a citrus products manufacturer 
from dumping refuse into county 
ditches. 

® Pinellas board of county com¬ 
missioners has given legal notice 
that it proposes to seek legislative 
authority to regulate power rates 
and if deemed necessary, pur¬ 
chase the properties of the pri¬ 
vate company or itself engage 
in the manufacture of electricity. 
“ Dade County must supply $11,- 
307,380 in order to obtain a $6,- 
000,000 Federal grant for the de¬ 
velopment of Virginia Key air¬ 
port-seaport, the county commis¬ 
sioners have been advised. 

■ Two attorneys, L. A. Grayson, 
and Morris E. White, who repre¬ 
sented Hillsborough County in 
contesting V. H. Osborne’s suit for 
collection on boom-time paving 
certificates will get a fee of $5,000, 
and possibly $10,000 for their serv¬ 
ices. 

■ Surplus money from tax delin¬ 
quent land sales in Orange Coun¬ 
ty may augment post-war building 
funds if the county commission 
follows the recommendation re¬ 
cently placed before it. 

■ Broward County commission is 
seeking legislative authority to es¬ 
tablish a fund for the maintenance 

(Continued on page 44) 
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IT HAPPENED 
IN ELORIDA .. 


T WO YOUNG MEN were caught 
fishing with all the customary 
rod, line, and hook, over a West 
Palm Beach drug store transom. 
They had caught three Easter bun¬ 
nies before police arrived and in¬ 
terrupted their party. 

★ A missing pair of pants led to 
a court judgment of $250 at Miami. 
The owner of the pants sent them 
to the cleaners. When they did 
not come back he sent the coat 
along too to permit identification of 
the pants. When he received 
neither he visited the cleaning 
plant. The proprietor engaged in 
an argument with him over the 
pants and eventually threw him 
out. The pants are still missing 
but the owner has a judgment for 
his damaged feelings. 

★ Another Miamian got into hot 
water over hot water. Installing 
a water heater, he neglected to 
install a check valve and as a 
consequence his hot water backed 
up into the mains and supplied 
his neighbors. The neighbors 
might have accepted the free serv¬ 
ice gratefully except that hot wa¬ 
ter came from their cold water 
spigots and hot water is not use¬ 
ful for such purposes as watering 
lawns and drinking. In the en¬ 
suing investigation he was charged 
with four counts of unauthorized 
plumbing and electrical installa¬ 
tion, was fined $25 on each count. 
★A St. Petersburg negro left din¬ 
ner cooking on the stove on his 
little balcony porch. When he re¬ 
turned a few minutes later he was 
surprised to find that the dinner, 
the stove, and the porch were 
missing. A passing truck side- 
swiped the house, removed the 
whole thing. 

★ A Miamian bought a house, 
moved in, found 27 sticks of dyna¬ 
mite under a floor, removed it 
gingerly and buried it. 

★ Reading that 20,000 tons of to¬ 
matoes had been dumped at Dania 
because of labor shortage in the 


canning factories. Coral Gables 
clubwomen agreed to pitch in and 
help save this food as a wartime 
service. Thirty clubwomen volun¬ 
teered immediately and Mrs. Fred 
Gringham, president of the Garden 
Club and Mrs. William T. Hilles, 
president of the Woman’s Club, 
had a goal of recruiting 50 more. 

★ A Hollywood woman, took a 
wrong turn, drove her car onto 
a roadway leading to an abandon¬ 
ed rock pit, saw her predicament 
but stepped on the accelerator in¬ 
stead of the brake. Her car roar¬ 
ed down a 30-foot incline into the 
pit. Thrown clear, she found her 
way afoot back to the highway 
where she was found unconscious. 

★ At Orlando the chocolate tree 
on the courthouse grounds is 
blooming. The bud looks like a 
banana and blossoms when the 
peeling-like petals curl back leav¬ 
ing in the center what looks like 
a miniature stalk of celery. 

★ A seaman stationed near Ft. 
Pierce expressed a desire for one 
more taste of Mom’s pecan pie 
before going overseas. Back in 
Arkansas Mom pondered the prob¬ 
lem of sending anything so frag¬ 
ile as pecan pie by mail, solved 
the difficulty through cooperation 
between the Phillips County, Ar¬ 
kansas, and St. Lucie County, 
Florida, Chapters of the Red Cross. 
Mom sent all the ingredients to 
Ft. Pierce, together with com¬ 
plete instructions. The Ft. Pierce 
Red Cro.ss found a woman not un¬ 
familiar with pecan pie Arkansas 
style to put them together. The 
result—one smiling GI on his way 
overseas. 

★ Tallahassee’s post office did a 
landoffice business in first day 
covers bearing Florida’s centennial 
stamp. Scores of thousands of 
such covers were received, can¬ 
celled, and mailed for collectors. 

★ Carl Brett, 11, of Mango near 
Tampa, was promised an airplane 
ride on his eighth birthday but his 


parents could not deliver because 
of wartime restrictions. Carl is 
now learning to fly but is impa¬ 
tient because regulations prevent 
him from piloting a plane solo 
until he is 16. 

★ A 17-year-old St. Petersburg 
girl is held on a charge of slay¬ 
ing her father. The defense says 
that she took her father’s life to 
protect her mother whom he had 
beaten twice that day. 

★ In Tampa one woman arrested 
for drunkenness kicked a traffic 
policeman in the face and a pa¬ 
trolman in the stomach, broke out 
the window of the patrol car . . . 
another asked police to lock her 
up until she could straighten out 
because she had been drunk for 
two weeks and monkeys were 
chasing her. 

★ A well-dressed man rode a 
horse up Franklin street in Tam¬ 
pa, dismounted, tied his horse to 
a parking meter, deposited a nick¬ 
el in same and walked off. 

★ Jacksonville school children 
and zoo authorities are rejoicing 
because Lloyds of London has in¬ 
sured the life of Miss Chick, pam¬ 
pered female elephant bought with 
children’s pennies. No American 
firm would insure Miss Chick be¬ 
cause of a wave of disasters re¬ 
cently to elephants in circuses 
and zoos. Lloyds wrote a $3,000 
policy on her. 

★ A Sanford woman, working on 
the hinge of her back screen door 
paid no attention to a persistent 
noise nearby or to her yellow cat 
which kept striking at something 
under the house. When she 
straightened up there was a big 
rattlesnake about 18 inches from 
her foot and half under the house, 
The crack was too small for the 
snake to coil and the cat’s sparring 
had kept it from coming out. 

★ A Jacksonville hen, probably to 
aid the war effort, laid an egg in¬ 
side an egg, each complete wtih 
shell. 

★ A Ft. Myers bullfrog was sent 
by air to Albert Lee, Minn., to 
help Miss Louise Wulff complete 
her thesis study in biology. 

★ A Pinellas Park nanny goat 
had triplets. Last year she had 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Trucking Association News .. . 


OPA—FLORIDA 

We are advised by our national head¬ 
quarters ATA, that a rather extensive 
investigation will be conducted relat¬ 
ing to manner in which tires are being 
allocated in our State. 

Our office has transmitted to ATA 
various complaints registered with our 
office with the request that they use 
their best efforts to alleviate this situ¬ 
ation. 

We don’t know what the answer to 
this problem is because OPA just don’t 
have enough tires to supply all critical 
users but some members are of the 
opinion that a more equitable distribu¬ 
tion system could be employed. If you 
have any ideas, comments or sugges¬ 
tions in this connection send them 
along to us. In our contacts with OPA 
officials they appear to be very coop¬ 
erative and it may be that if your sug¬ 
gestion is a good one they will give it 
a try. 


MEET THE NEW MEMBERS 

We present the following new mem¬ 
bers to our entire membership. Meet— 

Mr. W. H. Clark, president, W. H. 
Clark Fruit Company, Jacksonville. 

Mr. H. C. Kirk, Gulf States Lubri 
Gas Company, Ft. Lauderdale. 

Mr. W. A. Patrick, Niblack, Patrick 
& Lingle, Sanford. 

Mr. C. D. Walker, Walker Fertilizer 
Company, Orlando. 

Mr. W. M. Puckett, Watt’s Baking 
Co., Tampa. 

Mr. Leon Sheldon, Winter Haven 
Citrus Growers Ass’n, Winter Haven. 

Mr. R. J. Gould, R. J. Gould Welding 
Co., Tampa. 

Mr. Joe Rosenthal, Rosenthal Fruit 
and Produce Co., Miami Beach. 

Mr. R. W. Apte, Apte Brothers, 
Tampa. 

Mr. N. R. Farrar, Bell Bakeries, Inc., 
St. Petersburg. 

Mr. Alva Miller, Plant City. 

Goodyear Service Stores, Tampa. 

Mr. Earl Almas, Miami. 

Mr. J. M. Gillsepie, City Transfer & 
Storage, Jacksonville. 

South Florida Motor Co., Sebring. 

All you fellow-members who are lo¬ 
cated in the same vicinity with these 
new members drop in and pay them 
a personal visit—“let’s really get ac¬ 
quainted.” And to you new members 
WE EXTEND YOU A HEARTY WEL¬ 
COME into our Association. 


We are proud to announce that Mil¬ 
ler Trailers, Inc., Bradenton, one of 
our active members has been awarded 
the Army-Navy “E” Production Award. 


TENNESSEE NEW TRUCK 
SIZE & WEIGHT LAW 

Governor Jim N. McCord of Tennes¬ 
see has signed into law the new truck 


and length law’ (Public Act No. 132) 
and the new truck weight law (Public 
Act No. 164) both of which are now 
in effect. 

In brief the provisions of these laws 
are as follows: 

Length Law: 

Maximum length, single vehicles, 35 
feet. 

Maximum length, tractor-trailer, 45 
feet. 

Maximum height, I 2 V 2 feet. 

Weight Law: 

Gross weight shall not exceed the to¬ 
tal of 700 times the (distance between 
first and last axles plus 40) but shall 
not be in excess of 42,000 lbs, with the 
following schedule of license fees. 

Private carriers—30,000 to 36,000 lbs. 
$250.00; 36,000 to 42,000 lbs. $275.00. 

For hire carriers—30,000 to 36,000 
lbs. $375.00; 36,000 to 42,000 lbs. $400.- 
00 . 

In view of these new laws it will no 
longer be necessary to obtain permits 
for truck operations not in excess of 
42,000 pounds. However, license must 
be purchased to cover the gross weight 


in accordance with the above schedule. 

1945 license tags went on sale March 
1st. The Department of Finance and 
Taxation has advised us that the new 
Class 6 and Class 7 tags were available 
in most sections of the State by Tues¬ 
day, March 6. 


DEFERRED MAINTENANCE 

A measure, S. 21, to amend the In¬ 
ternal Revenue Code by providing a 
deferred maintenance reserve account 
for carriers was introduced by Senator 
McCarren on January 6. A great deal 
of consideration was given to deferred 
maintenance in late 1943 and early 
1944, and ATA twice testified before 
congressional committees urging the 
inclusion of a deferred maintenance re¬ 
serve in the revenue bill being consid- 

- * - *^ t 
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ered at that time. Rather careful sub¬ 
sequent surveys indicated, however, 
that there is a very little deferred 
maintenance, as such, in this industry 
and the extent to which we would 
benefit by the passage of such a meas¬ 
ure is problematical. Senator McCarran 
introduced an amendment last year, 
largely at our suggestion but it was not 
passed by either house. 


MINIMUM WAGES 

H. R. 1172, Holifield, reads in part as 
follows: “That it is the sense of the 
Congress that a straight-time hourly 
rate of 65c per hour is the minimum 
below which the National War Labor 
Board shall consider any wage rate 
standard.” This is practically identical 
with S. Con. Res. 48, introduced last 
year by Senator Pepper and on which 
hearings were held last fall. We testi¬ 
fied against its passage. 

The measure was considered late in 
the session and no action was taken. 
Employers should realize that there is 
strong support for a measure of this 
kind, and even to include it or some¬ 
thing higher as a permanent wage fioor 
on employment in interstate commerce. 


FEDERAL TRANSPORTATION 
AUTHORITY 

' In early January, Senator Hill intro¬ 
duced S. 82 which would provide, 
among other things, the following: (1) 
Mandatory joint through routes by rail, 
water and motor; (2) a Federal Trans¬ 
portation Authority; (3) a Public Trans¬ 
portation Counsel; (4) a National Ad¬ 
visory Committee. This bill is similar 
to ideas proposed by the late Board of 
Investigation and Research and, if 
seriously considered by the senate com¬ 
mittee will likely provoke protracted 
hearings, for and against. 


OVER-THE-ROAD DRIVERS 
ARE ESSENTIAL 

The War Manpower Commission has 
given “over-the-road trucking” critical 
Status in its revised list of essential ac¬ 
tivities prepared for selective service. 


SOMETHING NEW IN 
SYNTHETIC TIRES 

Elastic plastic tires presenting resist¬ 
ance to the sun’s rays are under experi¬ 
mentation. A new material is said to 
be the first elastic plastic capable of 
being vulcanized during molding oper¬ 
ations and can be handled in hot molds 
like natural rubber. 


OCCUPATIONAL DEFERMENTS 
FOR MEN UNDER 30 

The Office of Defense Transportation 
has presented to Selective Service rec- 
,ommendation for a higher quota of de¬ 
ferments for transportation industr>^ 
.employees, including employees of mo¬ 
tor carriers. 

Selective Service has approved new 


formula for employees of railroads, air 
lines and waterways, but is asking ad¬ 
ditional information in regard to em¬ 
ployees of motor carriers. 

The reason Selective Service asked 
ODT to supply additional information 
in regard to our employees is due to 
the absence of reasonable definite ap¬ 
proximations. This information is being 
gathered by ODT District offices but 
ODT asserts that carriers have not co¬ 
operated with the district offices in 
furnishing the information. 

If you are seeking deferments of men 
in this class and if you have not al¬ 
ready done so, you should immediately 
contact your ODT District Office, Divi¬ 
sion of Motor Transport, Drawer 1740, 
Jacksonville, giving them complete in¬ 
formation, and supporting the same 
with completed Form 42-A Special Re¬ 
vised. 


RECIPROCITY BULLETIN 

In order that our membership may 
be fully advised as to its existing re¬ 
ciprocal agreements entered into be¬ 
tween Florida and certain other States 
we outline below detailed information 
supplied by the Florida Railroad Com¬ 
mission. This tabulation as of January 
1, 1945. 

Alabama—Full reciprocity. 

Colorado—Full reciprocity. 


Connecticut—Reciprocity on used un¬ 
crated HH Goods. 

Delaware—Full reciprocity. 

District of Columbia—Full reciproc¬ 
ity. 

$25.00 for stickers, common carriers, 
Georgia—Full reciprocity HH goods ir¬ 
regular route carriers. 

Idaho—Full reciprocity. 

Illinois—Full reciprocity. 

Indiana—Full reciprocity. 
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Specialized Automotive Service 
IGNITION ★ CARBURETOS 
443-47 West Central Ave. 

PHONE 2-3118 ORLANDO, FLA 

Serving Central Florida for more than 30 years 



P. J. PETERSON 

CONSIGNEE—THE TEXAS COMPANY 
DELAND, FLORIDA 


ORANGE BELT TRUCK & TRACTOR COMPANY 
International Motor Trucks—McCormick-Deering Tractors 


GROVE, FARM AND INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 
730 W. CENTRAL AVENUE ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


PHONE 9881 


LAMAR HOTEL 

L. B. McLeod Conitructlon Co., Owners-.-Mac J. Laird, Monager 

West Central Ave. Orlando, Florida Free Parking 

ORLANDO'S LEADING MEDIUM PRICED HOTEL 


Telephone 2-0744 j 


Sidney M. Swope, Manager 


ORLANDO TRANSIT COMPANY 


Orange Avenue and Weber Avenue 
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Iowa—Reciprocity on used uncrated 
HH goods. 

Louisiana—Full reciprocity. 

Maryland—Full reciprocity. 

Maine—Full reciprocity. No charge 
for stickers. 

Massachusetts—Full reciprocity. 

Michigan—Full reciprocity but Flor¬ 
ida operators required to pay $10.00 
filing fee. Plate per unit $1.00—renew¬ 
al $5.00 per year. Florida requires 
same compliance. 

Nebraska—Full reciprocity. 

Nevada—Full reciprocity. Florida 
trucks must register within 5 days aft¬ 
er entry into State. Florida requires 
same compliance. 

New Hampshire—Reciprocity on used 
uncrated HH goods. 

New Jersey—Full reciprocity with 
the exception mileage tax on buses. 

New York—Full reciprocity. 

North Carolina—Full reciprocity. 

North Dakota—Reciprocity on used 
uncrated HH goods. 

Ohio—Full reciprocity. 

Pennsylvania—Full reciprocity. 

South Carolina—Full reciprocity. 

Tennessee—Full reciprocity. 

Texas—Reciprocity 2 trips per month 
not to exceed 4 days to trip. 

Utah—Reciprocity carrier required 
to request temporary permit prior to 
entry of state. 

Vermont—Reciprocity on used un- 
crated HH goods. 

Virginia—Full reciprocity. 

Washington—Full reciprocity. 

Wisconsin—Full reciprocity. 

West Virginia—Full reciprocity. Flor¬ 
ida operator must obtain cards and 
plates for each vehicle cost $1.00 per 
$1.00. 

It is the present requirement that all 
reciprocal motor carriers prior to op¬ 
erating in Florida must: 

Make application for registration un¬ 
der the reciprocal agreement on forms 
furnished by FRR commission. 

File a certificate of insurance, on the 
commission’s prescribed form. 

Make application on forms furnished 
by the commission for identification 
stickers. 

All reciprocal carriers are required to 
make application to FRR commission 
on the prescribed form and attaching 
thereto evidence by certified copy or 
permit or certificate issued by the In¬ 
terstate Commerce Commission to¬ 
gether with all amendments thereto 
and transfers thereof showing author¬ 
ity for operation into the State of Flor¬ 
ida. 

All carriers are required to have 
identification stickers on each vehicle 
operated into the State of Florida, as 
evidence of proper registration, and 
failure to apply for and secure identi¬ 
fication stickers will subject the car¬ 
rier to criminal prosecution under the 
police powers and regulations of the 
railroad commission of the State of 
Florida. 

Prescribed forms referred to above 
will be furnished free of charge on re¬ 


quest by the Florida Railroad Commis¬ 
sion. 


SEE IF SHE CARES 

A St. Petersburg woman who fig¬ 
ured the relatives might be worried 
about her because of the Florida hur¬ 
ricane (forgetting it is now a North¬ 
ern phenomenon also) sent a wire to 
the key person in her picture, but, 
lest she alarm her, in care of another 
woman . . . The eventual acknowledg¬ 
ment ran about like this: “What’s the 

big idea of sending a telegram' to R- 

to tell me you are all right? I know 
you did it because you thought if it 
came to me I’d worry before I had it 
open. But I foxed you that time, as 
I was in the hospital and was worry¬ 
ing about myself and never gave you 
a thought with your old hurricane. 
Anyhow it takes a hurricane to make 
you think of me and that’s something. 
Guess I didn’t tell you that R-mar¬ 

ried the third man, who was deaf as 
a doorknob, and she buried him in 

July. Her name is W- now and 

she got a 21-acre farm out of him 
up in Maine and is now looking for 
the fourth . . . Here’s to bigger and 
better hurricanes. Humph! Both of 
them did a lot of damage here.” 


There will be very little shaving 
cream, tooth paste or cosmetics pack¬ 
aged in collapsible metal tubes for ci¬ 
vilians in 1945, E. Allen Newcomb, 
secretary of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association announced. 
Shortage of lead used in their compo¬ 
sition is the reason. 
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INTER-AMERICAN PLANS OF 
STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

The first step in carrying out plans 
of the Inter-American division of the 
Florida State Chamber of Commerce 
for establishing centers for promoting 
trade and cultural relations with Latin 
American countries was taken in sub¬ 
mitting the proposal to the board of 
directors for approval. 

Among noted authorities on Inter- 
American affairs who assisted in for¬ 
mulating plans was Charles Morrow 
Wilson, foreign correspondent, editor 
and author. Mr. Wilson stated that 
“Florida, through tradition and his¬ 
tory has an opportunity to march in 
step with Latin America. By her ad¬ 
vantageous geographical location she 
has the brightest hope of any State 
in the Union in the field of Latin 
American trade but action must be 
taken now. I heartily approve the 
work of the State chamber in its In¬ 
ter-American program for in working 
toward harmonious economic relations 
the spirit of business men is impor¬ 
tant. If we fail now, the future of our 
Nation is lost.” 

The Honorable Herschel Brickell of 
the State Department acting in an 
advisory capacity especially approved 
of the State chamber’s endorsement 
of the eastern arm of the Pan Ameri¬ 
can Highway and of plans for visiting 
Latin American consuls. “With the 
approaching end of war buying,” Mr. 
Brickell said, “Inter-American affairs 
are fast approaching a crisis.” 

In brief the division’s plan consists 
of the recommendation of the estab¬ 
lishment of a Florida Inter-American 
Center which will act as a regional 
clearinghouse, service bureau and 
source of information for individuals 
and organizations who can contribute 
to Inter-American understanding and 
cooperation. It proposes a paid execu¬ 
tive director, with secretarial assist¬ 
ance, whose principal duty will be to 
serve associated centers to be located 
in cities which express desire and need 
for such an organization. Further, the 
following commissions are provided to 
carry on the work of the center: Com¬ 
mission on education, publicity, cul¬ 
tural relations, travel and economic 
development. 

The plan is adjusted to cooperate 
with all existing agencies now work¬ 
ing the Latin American field. 


Among the millions of American 
mothers who anxiously watch the 
news from battlefronts is Mrs. Chris¬ 
tina Hamilton of Monticello, who now 
has six sons in service and at one time 
had seven. One son was recently re¬ 
leased on a medical discharge because 
of a broken back. 


A man swears he found a grocery 
store where this sign was displayed: 
“Ladies will please not bring in their 
fat cans on Saturdays.” 


Among the newest recruits for the 
U. S. armed forces are junior’s talcum 
powder can and mother’s paprika can, 
which have been adapted to form the 
double shell of a hand-held distress 
signal. More than 1,500,000 of the 
hand-held flares have been ordered 
by the government, according to R. 
C. Taylor, vice president of the Amer¬ 
ican Can Company, which developed 
the item. A flyer forced into the wa- 
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Police of Nation Have 
Opened War on Bad Brakes 

April 15 the police of the United 
States and Canada opened their spe¬ 
cial program aimed at saving passen¬ 
ger cars and saving lives and limbs by 
means of a unique check to be given 
cars involved in moving traffic viola¬ 
tions and in accidents. 

'‘Need for such an unprecedented 
program should be clear to all motor¬ 
ists and toll pedestrians,” asserted 
Brigadier General D. C. Draper, presi¬ 
dent of the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, sponsors of the 
six-week program. 

“Evidence indicates that 10 percent 
of the passenger cars in the United 
States and Canada have brakes which 
range from unsafe to plain dangerous,” 
General Draper said. 

The keystone of the police program 
is a small wooden block one inch 
thick which police officers will use 
in checking brakes. Officers will place 
the block on the floorboard under the 
foot pedal. The pedal is gently de¬ 
pressed. If it strikes the block before 
the brakes begin to grip, the officer 
will know immediately that the brakes 
are probably unsafe. 

Motorists will be warned or requir¬ 
ed to have inspections and repairs 
made in accordance with local en¬ 
forcement procedures. 

“This Nation-wide police program is 
a war emergency effort to conserve 
cars and to prevent traffic accidents 
which are hindering the war effort to 
an unbelievable degree,” General 
Draper added. 

Every two minutes a passenger car 
heads for the scrap pile because it 
was damaged beyond repair in a traf¬ 
fic accident. Every 24 hours 65 peo¬ 
ple lose their lives and 2,330 more are 
injured. “War or no war, those are 
economic and human losses we can ill 
afford,” General Draper declared. 

Since in many accidents car damage 
is such that brake conditions cannot 
be ascertained, there are no figures 
which show accurately how bad brakes 
contribute to accidents, police point 
out. However, records in a dozen 
States show that iip to 11 percent of 
the accidents are caused by brakes 
that couldn’t stop cars in time. More¬ 
over, brakes, good or bad, are em¬ 
ployed in nearly all emergencies. 

Some 5,000 police chiefs in the 
United States and the nine provinces 
of Canada, heading tens of thousands 
of officers, are conducting the program 
which will terminate June 1. 

Police manpower shortages will not 
permit giving the check to all cars, 
consequently the public is urged to 
cooperate by having their servicemen 
inspect their brakes and make needed 
repairs. A similar brake-check pro¬ 
gram, with good public support, in 
o-ie State last year reduced the ratio 
of cars with bad brakes from one in 
seven cars to one in 23. 


The police program, although cen¬ 
tering around the brake-check, will 
cover all things having to do with 
car safety. Motorists will be urged 
by the police to keep their cars in 
safe running condition as well as safe 
stopping condition. 

Through the cooperation of the 
War Production Board and the Office 
of Defense Transportation, it is be¬ 
lieved the supply of repair parts and 
brake fluid will be ample. The pro¬ 
gram is supported by 100 national 
groups concerned with highway safe¬ 
ty, by President Truman and General 
Brehon B. Somervell, Chief of the 
Army Service Forces. 
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Few people realize it, but cancer 
kills 60 percent more people today 
than all contagious and infectious dis¬ 
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Action—IVot Funds deeded In 
^ost-War Highway Planning 

; With upwards of $160,000,000 avail¬ 
able for highway engineering surveys 
and planning preparation there can be 
no excuse for any State, county or 
city not having a shelf of post-war 
construction projects ready to move 
when V-day comes, Charles M. Up- 
ham, engineer-director of the Ameri¬ 
can Road Builders’ Association de¬ 
clared in an address in Washington. 
He pointed out that $100,000,000 was 
authorized by the Federal-Aid High- 
v/ay Act of 1944 passed last December, 
and the balance from the Defense 
Highway act of 1941 and the Federal 
Highway Act of 1943. Much of the 
earlier authorizations is still avail¬ 
able. 

“In order that the 3 billion dollar 
post-war highway program m-ay do 
what it is designed to do—rehabili¬ 
tate our highway system, furnish 
millions of jobs and stimulate our 
national economy, we must have plans 
at the stage where bids can be adver¬ 
tised for at once,” Mr. Upham de¬ 
clared. He urged immediate action by 
States and their political subdivisions 
so that actual work might start when 
the ipen of the armed services get 
home. 

. “This is one instance where financ¬ 
ing is not holding up the job,’ said Mr. 
Upham. “Foreight provided the nec¬ 
essary funds to cover preliminary 
planning details and the funds are 
available to the States. That leaves 
manpower as the only possible reason. 
“Some States, with m-anpower short¬ 
ages in their highway departments. 
Have successfully used women in the 
field, at the drafting board and in oth¬ 
er technical capacities. Still other 
States retained individual engineering 
firms to do the job. College students 
too have been used effectively, the 
students receiving credits in their en¬ 
gineering courses and compensation 
as well. One highway department 
reported that working, designing, and 
drafting personnel were permitted 
overtime which meant more plans and 
more pay. Then too, there are re¬ 
turning servicemen. Even manpower 
shortages can be overcome,” he point¬ 
ed out. 

Mr. Upham cited the fact that it re¬ 
quires twice as long to prepare to 
build a road as it actually does to 
build it, and stressed the importance 
of the planning phase in the over-all 
program. “Any State can tell you 
how many thousand miles of roads 
and streets it requires and what it 
will cost. But the proof of its plan¬ 


ning lies in how much of it is on pa¬ 
per,” he said. 

“Framers of the Federal-Aid Act 
recognized the necessity for important 
preliminary steps and made adequate 
provision for financing them,” the 
Am.erican Road Builders’ head con¬ 
tinued. “Each State knew four months 
ago what its apportionment would be 
and certainly its highway needs were 
obvious long before that. Conse¬ 
quently there can be no valid excuse 
for delaying planning.” 

Mr. Upham held that failure to be 
ready to start work at the cessation of 
hostilities might bring back the waste¬ 
ful and ineffectual type of employ¬ 
ment known during the depression, 
day labor and forced account construc¬ 
tion. “Every minute lost at the trans¬ 
it or the drawing board may mean 
days of misery and unemployment to 
some returned soldier or sailor who 
needs a job,” he said. 


Due to the efforts of Dick Pope, 
Maestro of Cypress Gardens, Florida’s 
nonprofessional glamour girls are 
crashing the Nation’s magazines and 
rotogravure sections in keen competi¬ 
tion with the best that Hollywood has 
to offer. 


Florida’s sugar industry received 
valuable publicity last month through 
illustrated feature stories in the At¬ 
lantic Coast Line News, official organ 
of the A. C. L. railroad and the maga¬ 
zine, Scenic South, published by the 
Standard Oil Company of Kentucky. 
Both publications are widely circulated 
in the territory these companies serve. 
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Lyons Hoads Conservation 
Division State C. of C. 

Ernest F. Lyons of Stuart, has ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the con¬ 
servation division of the Florida State 
Chamber of Commerce, Walter C. 
Sherman, president of the organiza¬ 
tion announced. 

Former Governor Spessard L. Hol¬ 
land, was appointed honorary chair¬ 
man, and Erl Roman, Miami, was 
named vice chairman. 

Accepting the appointment as chair¬ 
man, Lyons expressed deep interest 
in a program' of conservation of all 
the natural resources of Florida, par¬ 
ticularly game, fresh, and salt water 
fishing. He believes one of the most 
important conservation measures vi¬ 
tal at this time to be a study of the 
hazards of water pollution, and a pro¬ 
gram for the prevention and abate¬ 
ment of the pollution hazard to Flor¬ 
ida’s rivers, lakes, and coastal waters. 

His experience as managing editor 
of the Stuart News, publicity director 
of Martin County Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, a current vice president of the 
Florida Wildlife League, president of 
Stuart Sailfish Club, publicity director 
of Martin County Rod and Gun Club, 
member of Outdoor Writers of Amer¬ 
ica, and compiler of Stuart Fishing 
Guide of which 220,000 copies were 
published for distribution prior to 
1941, gives him a splendid background 
for leadership in the conservation field. 

Other mem«bers named by President 
Sherman are L, C. Leedy, Orlando; 
Mrs. A. B. Whitman, Orlando; J. Alli- 
good McCloskey, Lake City; Frank E. 
Welles, Pensacola; George M. Emman¬ 
uel, Tarpon Springs; Joe M. Carr, 
Monticello; George S. Van Wickle, Mi¬ 
ami Beach; N. Ray Carroll, Kissim¬ 
mee; Ellis Davis, Kissimmee; Earl W. 
Brown, DeLand; Edward C. Roe, Jack¬ 
sonville; Frank D. Jackson, Tampa; 
Clyde A. Byrd, Daytona Beach, 
Charles Vaughn, Umatilla; Dr. A. J. 
Hanna, Winter Park; Dr. I. N. Ken¬ 
nedy, Tallahassee; A. J. Robida, Jack¬ 
sonville; R. H. Simpson, Monticello; 
H. R. Aiken, Miami; James J. Murphy, 
Jacksonville; Harry McCreary, Tarpon 
Springs; Dr. Herbert R. Mills, Tampa; 
Frank J. Mallants, Miami; John T. 
Ardis, Miami Beach; J. T. Hurst, Tal¬ 
lahassee; E. C. Wimer, West Palm 
Beach. 


the War Foods Administration, which 
made available a plentiful supply 
of workers from Jamaica,” Jay W. 
Moran, vice president and general 
manager of the company said. Final 
production figures have not yet been 
completed. 

The bulk of the labor supply during 
the current season has been Jamaicans 
with a small percentage of domestic 
labor. The 350 war prisoners work¬ 
ing for the corporation have been used 
largely in cultivation and planting 
operations. 

These Jamaican laborers are now 
being moved into other farming areas 
of the country, but a new supply is 
being obtained by the corporation for 
planting and cultivation during the 
summer months. 

In spite of adverse weather condi¬ 
tions in December and January when 
very low temperatures were recorded, 
there was only a negligible loss in 
cane tonnage, and during the season 
approximately 24,000 acres of cane 
were harvested. 

“The record of grinding time has 
been very good and despite the diffi¬ 
cult labor supply at the sugar house, 
it has operated at a very high degree 
of efficiency,” Moran said. 

The harvest season lasted 157 days 
in comparison with 182 days for the 
previous season. Moran stated that 
next season even more sugar may be 
expected as there will be an increase 
in the acreage planting, which should 


result in a substantial increase in the 
harvest of the next crop. 
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THE BAY LINE 

ATLANTA & ST. ANDREWS BAY RY. CO. 
ST. ANDREWS BAY TRANSPORTATION CO. 
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Riui and Highway Service 


CLEWISTON SUGAR CANE 
HARVEST COMPLETED 

The 1944-45 sugar cane harvest at 
the United States Sugar Corporation 
came to a close April 14 with approxi¬ 
mately 90,000 more tons of cane har¬ 
vested this year than last, in 25 days 
less time, according to figures released 
by company officials. 

“This increased harvest in a shorter 
peiicd of. time is due largely to an 
improvement of the labor supply 
through the recruitment program of 
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MUSEUM DISPLAYS VALUABLE 
GEODES FROM TAMPA BAY 

Don’t ignore those unusual mineral 
formations you see occasionally when 
swimming in Tampa Bay, for if you do 
you are ignoring a fortune, according 
to James G. Manchester, who ought 
to know. 

Several years ago Mr. Manchester 
became interested in these coral-like 
formations and discovered that they 
contain rare chalcedony, a semi-pre¬ 
cious stone jewelers are begging for 
these days. 

Mr. Manchester has placed many 
specimens of these mineral formations, 
called geodes, into the hands of jew¬ 
elers far refinishing into precious 
stones of from 1 to 10 carats. The 
rocks, weighing about three pounds, 
interested Manchester, not only as a 
means of making money but as a 
hobby. 

His recent book, “The Geodes of 
Hillsborough Bay,” describes in detail 
the hundreds of geodes he has dis¬ 
covered and expresses his belief that 
there are millions more lying now in 
Tampa Bay, waiting for some enter¬ 
prising person to dig them out. 


HOW WE TALK 

Now, I’m not saying that we South¬ 
erners are without fault, much, much 
fault, in our pronunciations—not to 
speak of our grammar! We slur our 
words, drawl them out, we cut them 
short, and substitute vowel sounds 
“something awful!” We say, for ex¬ 
ample—“sump’n,” “star-ur,” “readin’ ’ 
and “wawder.” We say “aintchergon- 
er,” “whatchergohndoodernight,” and 
“doncherreckin.” We say “poah,” 
“thaink” and “goner.” We say a mil¬ 
lion “things,” perhaps, incorrectly. 
But, put it all together, and it sounds 
much more like American than does 
de lingo what dem guys uses what 
come fum< de Noith.—Floyd Tillery, 
in West Point (Ga.) News. 


Writing in the current issue of Avia¬ 
tion News, Robert L. Smith, president 
of the Mission Nurseries and Florists, 
Inc., of Los Angeles, envisions “camel¬ 
lia corsages picked in the morning, 
packaged in individual acetate contain¬ 
ers by midday and flown to New York 
for sale the following morning.” He 
predicts that air transportation of cut 
flowers will make southern California 
the “flower basket of the Nation.” Mr. 
Smith overlooks the fact that Florida- 
grown flowers could reach the Na¬ 
tion’s markets for sale the same day 
they were picked. 


RECORD ON LYNCHINGS 
MORE THAN "IMPROVED" 

In spite of the fact that there have 
been only two lynchings in the United 
States this year and were only three 
in 1943, the best comment one news 
weekly can make is that “the record 
has improved.” 

“Between 1900 and 1941,” it states, 
“the Nation had 4,699 lynchings on its 
conscience,” thereby implying that 
there has been more than 100 lynch¬ 
ings a year as a regular thing. 

Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. 

From 1900 the number of lynchings 
in this country has regularly decreased 
until they have practically vanished. 
In 1901 they numbered 130. By 1910 
they had dropped to 75, and by 1920 
to 61. In 1930 the number was down 
to 21.—Tampa Times. 
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NOTHING IS MORE 
IMPORTANT THAN WATER 

(Conlinued from page 9) 
attract labor, it can ship in raw ma¬ 
terials and ship out finished prod¬ 
ucts but it cannot do without an ade¬ 
quate water supply close at hand. The 
same is true of every other productive 
occupation or activity. The future of 
our State and its people, therefore, 
depends to a greater extent than upon 
anything else on the supply of fresh 
water in Florida. 

No other subject could, consequent¬ 
ly, have as much importance to the 
State and its people. No other action 
of the 1945 legislature could be as 
vital, as sound provision to safeguard 
Florida’s fresh water supply against 
damaging loss and dissipation. 

Other things we may need but wa¬ 
ter we must have to live. 


WATER AND AGRICULTURE 
(Conlinued from page 16) 

as a means of reaching larger surfaces. 

The mandate of nature says “con¬ 
trol or perish,” and we can take our 
choice. Lack of mastery of water has 
depopulated millions of acres in vari¬ 
ous parts of the world. Teeming pop¬ 
ulations once prospered in parts of 
Asia and in Southern Europe, which 
today support a meagre population. 

Quick drainage and erosion have 
caused poor soils and short crops over 
a large area of the United States. 

Right now Florida is suffering from 
drought and the amount of the dam¬ 
age to citrus and vegetables will 
doubtless exceed the cost of conserving 
water in the most productive areas in 
the State. 


FLORIDA PLANS TO 
SAVE WATER SUPPLY 

(Conlinued from page 11) 

plan, the committee said, but “a start 
should and must be made as soon as 
possible,” because “an adequate sup¬ 
ply of suitable water for all purposes 
along with control and protection 
against damaging kinds and amounts 
of water is fundamental to every per¬ 
son and thing in this State, and to the 
State itself.” 


FORT PIERCE NAVAL 
BASE IS INSPECTED 

Adm. Jonas H. Ingram, commander- 
in-chief of the United States Atlantic 
fleet, has made his first inspection tour 
of the U. S. naval amphibious training 
base, .Fort Pierce. 

Accompanied by Capt. C. Gulbran- 
son, base commanding officer, Adm. 
Ingram inspected the operations and 
training activities designed to prepare 
naval amphibious forces for the as¬ 
sault on the Japanese homeland. 


War hath no fury like a non-com¬ 
batant. 


Royal Palm State Park Not 
Seriously Damaged By Fire 

“An inspection of the Royal Palm 
State Park reveals that it is far from 
consumed by the fire that the heavy 
rain of April 9 quenched, current 
comments to the contrary notwith¬ 
standing,” Ernest F. Coe, director, re¬ 
ports. 

“Again the air over the area is now 
clear. A checkup on the damage done 
by the fire shows that while it is se¬ 
vere in sections, it is by no means uni¬ 
versally so. There is ample evidence 
throughout the exposed areas that 
much heroic work was done to stem 
the flames by the firemen, civilians, 
and soldiers from nearby Homestead 
and vicinity,” said Mr. Coe. 

The fire damage was mostly south 
of the highway running through the 
park. It will be remembered that 
some fifteen years ago a disastrous fire 
swept over the east two-thirds of the 
park, north of the highway, and when 
the park lodge narrowly escaped be¬ 
ing consumed. 

W. C. Ohlert, State fire warden, 
stated that little physical damage to 
the burnt-over area will be conspicu¬ 
ous after several months have elapsed, 
at least as observed from the highway, 
and with few exceptions, anywhere 
throughout the park. 

Many of the past frequenters will 
remember the dozen or more venerable 
old live oaks with their gardens of 
air plants festooning their trunks and 
branches and the giant Royal palms 
which give the parK; its name. These 
grand old trees, at least most of them 
show no signs of injury from* the fire. 

The footpaths of the C.C.C. boys 
made in the park several years ago 
extending from opposite the park 
lodge, down through the large forest 
tree section on the south side of the 
highway and to the east, made an ef¬ 
fective barrier, cutting off the fire as 


it spread through the underbrush as 
well as making easy access to the fire 
fighters. Many acres of the most valu¬ 
able of the park’s forest trees are 
within the area protected by this path. 
“It would have been well worthwhile,” 
said Mr. Coe, “had many more of sim¬ 
ilar paths been made at the time, 
penetrating through the park general¬ 
ly. Had such paths existed it would 
have made fighting the recent fire far 
more effective. As it was, there were 
many areas where the forest growth 
was almost impenetrable for the fire 
fighters. 

“Our Royal Palm State Park, later 
to be part of the Everglades National 
Park, is a precious heritage and dear 
to the hearts of the people. Though 
damaged by this recent fire, it is far 
from destroyed and for this we all have 
ample occasion to be very grateful,” 
concluded the director. 
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IT HAPPENED IN FLORIDA 

{Continued from page 29) 

twins. Her name is Susie, not that 
it matters. 

A Jacksonville man slipped, scat¬ 
tered 200 packages of cigarettes over 
the street and sidewalk. What’s more 
he got them all back, with the aid of 
helpful officers. 

'jAr A Tampa hen, frustrated by the 
failure of eggs to hatch, stepped in 
and took the place of a mother dog 
in brooding a litter of new-born pup¬ 
pies. The puppies do not mind—ex¬ 
cept at lunchtime. 

This is the story of a farmer who 
lost a son and found a daughter. Os¬ 
car L. Drawdy’s wife died and their 
six-weeks-old baby girl was turned 
over to her maternal grandmother 
who moved away. Drawdy spent 
much time trying to trace them, of¬ 
fered a reward and employed an at¬ 
torney but to no avail. He married 
again and had a son. The son was 
killed in the English channel and his 
picture was published in the Tampa 
Tribune. Some time later Drawdy re¬ 
ceived a letter from Texas which be¬ 
gan: “My Dearest Daddy ... I guess 
you wonder who I am but I think I am 
your little girl ...” The long missing 
daughter, Mrs. E. S. Ginger, 28, of 
Corpus Christi came to Tampa for a 
reunion with the father she never 
had seen before, bringing with her 
two grandchildren of Farmer Drawdy 
that he did not know he had. 


The Ramirez interests of Puerto 
Rico will construct a 1,500 ton sugar 
mill on their 20,000 acre farm in the 
Everglades. The concern now has 600 
acres of growing cane and is increas¬ 
ing its plantings steadily. Other sugar 
operators of Puerto Rico operating in 
the ’Glades are the Seraillis, 30,000 
acres, Jacoba Cabassa, 6,400 acres. The 
Cabrera Company, 9,000 acres, the 
Miniz-Rodriguez Brothers and Alver- 
to Esteves, 5,000 acres. These opera¬ 
tions are in addition to the develop¬ 
ment of the United States Sugar Cor¬ 
poration of Clewiston. 
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FIRE DESTROYS OLD LYKES 
HOMESTEAD AT SPRING HILL 

The old Lykes home at Spring Hill, 
near Brooksville, one of the fine old 
landmarks of south Florida, where 
the seven noted Lykes brothers and 
their sister, Mrs. D. C. Gillett, were 
born and reared, was destroyed by 
fire. 

Only one at home at the time was 
Mrs. Fred E. Lykes, and although 
people rushed from all around to help 
and Brooksville sent out its fire de¬ 
partment, the house burned to the 
ground within 30 or 40 minutes and 
nothing was saved. It was more than 
100 years old. 

The whole roof was afiame before 
the fire was discovered by an employe 
on the farm. It was dusk, and Mrs. 
Lykes was preparing to go out for a 
walk. 

She rushed back into get the keys 
of her automobile, but was able to 
save little else. Many family heirlooms 
and antiques were destroyed. 

The homestead is on the old Bay- 
port road about four miles out of 
Brooksville. 
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WATER SUPPLY AND CATTLE 
(Conlinued from page 22) 
mum production only where the water 
in the soil is adequate and conserved 
throughout the year. 

Scientific studies show that there is 
a direct relationship between the graz¬ 
ing capacity of range land and con¬ 
servation of soil moisture. They also 
show that physical or economic losses 
resulting from change in season or 
cycles of precipitation are not the di¬ 
rect result of climate on cattle, but are 
the result of climate on pasture, and 
affect cattle by reducing the availabil¬ 
ity and nutrient value of the grass. 

Man can do nothing to increase the 
amount of rainfall, but the cattlemen 
of Florida can either waste water or 
interest themselves in plans for its 
conservation and thus add to the pro¬ 
ductivity of their pastures and ranges. 


ROADS AND WATER SUPPLY 

(Conlinued from page 17) 

interest is to construct the roads by 
interfering with the natural disposi¬ 
tion of the surface water as little as 
is practicable. The grades are usually 
constructed to an elevation that will 
provide a two-foot clearance between 
the high water elevation and the bot¬ 
tom of the pavement. Where feasible 
ditches are constructed to lower the 
high water elevation in small pond¬ 
ing areas and small streams in order 
that the fill sections may be construct¬ 
ed as low as practicable and still get 
the minimum clearance above high 
water. 

No attempt is made to lower the wa¬ 
ter in large streams and ponds. None 
of the drainage structures are designed 
to raise the water elevation on the 
upstream side or to create a ponding 
area where none previously existed. 

In one isolated section in the vi¬ 
cinity of Orlando the general practice 
of the city of Orlando was followed 
and several drainage wells were con¬ 
structed to divert the surface water 
to subterranean water channels. The 
State Road Department has construct¬ 
ed a total of five such wells, each well 
having a diameter of 12 inches. These 
wells have been constructed to a depth 
that will reach the underground cavi¬ 
ties and the depths have varied from 
approximately 550 feet to approxi¬ 
mately 750 feet. It is estimated that 
each of these wells will take 12 cubic 
feet per second. 

In a few instances where it would 
would have been economically im¬ 
practicable to construct the road grade 
above an extreme high water eleva¬ 
tion that might be expected to occur 
only once every 40 or 50 years we 


have constructed the grade several 
feet below the high water elevation. 
As an example the Bruce Creek bridge 
and fill approaches on State Road No. 
88 approximately 7 miles south of 
Ponce de Leon were constructed last 
year with the grade 8 feet below a 
high water elevation caused by back¬ 
water from the fiooded Choctaw- 
hatchee River in 1929. 

The construction of roads has very 
little if any effect on the subterranean 
water supply and makes practically 
no contribution to the conservation of 
the surface water supply. 


FLORIDA WATER SUPPLY 

(Continued from page 15) 

Water is the most important natural 
resource in Florida. Without it Flor¬ 
ida would not be the winter vegetable 
center of the United States, the lead¬ 
ing citrus producing State, or the 
“playground of America.” Most of the 
cities of Florida are supplied with 
water from wells of varying depth, 
the depth depending on the section 
of the State and the formation from 
which the water is developed. In very 
few instances have municipalities uti¬ 
lized water from surface sources, such 


as streams or lakes. In recent years, 
however, attention has been forced to 
these surface sources and shallow 
wells on account of depletion and 
change in quality of ground water 
in som-e areas, brought about through 
overdevelopment. 

The ground water resources of Flor¬ 
ida are dependent upon a number of 
factors that interact in a most com¬ 
plex manner. The precipitation, evap¬ 
oration, temperature, topography, sur¬ 
face run-off, absorption by vegetation, 
transpiration through plants, character 
of the soil, and the nature of the un¬ 
derlying bedrock, each play an impor¬ 
tant role in determining the amount 
and quality of the ground water sup¬ 
plies. In a State as large as Florida, 
with an average annual precipitation 
ranging from less than 40 inches to 
more than 60 inches, and with an ele¬ 
vation from sea level to somewhat 
more than 300 feet, a diversity in 
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ground water conditions is to be ex¬ 
pected. 

The accompanying geologic time ta¬ 
ble shows the several formations oc¬ 
curring in Florida. Some of these 
through their .constant use have be¬ 
come familiar, while others are less 
known. Their general characteristics 
and especially their water-bearing ca¬ 
pacities are indicated in the table. 

All of the deposits present at the 
surface in Florida are geologically re¬ 
cent. From well cuttings, however, it 
has been learned that formations suc¬ 
cessively older are present, even to 
those postulated as Triassic or older. 
The underlying foundation rock 
throughout the State of import in this 
discussion is, however, a massive and 
rather thick limestone known as the 
Ocala from the typical exposures in 
and around the city of Ocala, Marion 
County. Limestones older geological¬ 
ly are likewise exposed in that gen¬ 
eral area, and these are also an im¬ 
portant source of ground water for 
the deeper wells. 

These limestones, that is the Ocala 
and the underlying older Eocene, ex¬ 
tend throughout the State. Without 
question they are the most important 
formations in Florida as water sources. 
These limestones lie at or near the 
surface in the west central part of 
the peninsula from Lafayette and 
Dixie Counties through Alachua and 
Marion into Sumter and Citrus Coun¬ 
ties. In western Florida, exposures 
occur in Jackson County. From these 
areas where they are the controlling 
surface formation these limestones dip 
and are found buried at slight or con¬ 
siderable depth beneath younger de¬ 
posits. In the drilling of wells, how¬ 
ever, their presence has been detected 
in every part of Florida. 

Overlying the Ocala and Eocene 
limestones is a group of limestones of 
Oligocene age. As now subdivided 
four formations compose this group 
and since these are quite similar from 
a water supply standpoint they will 
not be discussed separately. These 
limestones are not so consistently 
present in every part of Florida as 
those just previously considered and 
for that reason only are they less im¬ 
portant than the Ocala and older 
Eocene in. generous water capacity. 
These formations are at the surface 
mainly in western Florida and in Her¬ 
nando and bordering counties of the 
peninsula. Wells in other sections 
of the State obtain abundant supplies 
of good water when penetrated by 
drilling. 

Of the five formations in the Mio¬ 
cene division, the Tampa limestone 
and the Hawthorn are the most im¬ 
portant because of their character and 
wider areal extent through the State. 
The Duplin marl. Shoal River, and 
Chipola formations are best developed 
in western Florida, each being a very 
good source for water. The Hawthorn 
consists of limestone, clay, marl, and 


sand, and yields variable quantities 
of artesian water which is generally 
less hard than that from the older 
limestones. In some parts of Florida 
the Hawthorn furnishes water with a 
rather high content of fluoride. This 
should be closely checked to see that 
the fluoride content is not sufficient to 
cause dental trouble. 

The Tampa limestone is a good 
aquifer and is one of the important 
water-bearing formations throughout 
a large portion of the peninsula. 

The Pliocene is extensively devel¬ 
oped in Florida, but the water re¬ 
sources appear to be almost limited 
to two formations making up this 
group, the Tamiami of southern Flor¬ 
ida, and the Citronelle, mainly in 
western Florida. The Tamiami bears 
the same relation to the Pliocene as 
does the Ocala to the Eocene, being 
the most important water bearer of 
the group. 

It has been brought out in the in¬ 
vestigations of the U. S. -Geological 
Survey that “In the vicinity of Miami 
the Tamiami is one of the most highly 
permeable formations ever investigat¬ 


ed ... . and ranks with clean, well- 
sorted gravel in its property of trans¬ 
mitting water.” This is indeed for¬ 
tunate for southern Florida and ev¬ 
ery precaution must be taken to safe¬ 
guard this resource from contamina¬ 
tion with salt water. The quality of 
water is good, but contamination with 
salt water has already occurred, there¬ 
fore, the greatest caution must be ex¬ 
ercised in properly developing supplies 
from this formation. 

The youngest group of formations, 
the Pleistocene, is made up of lime¬ 
stones, marls, and sands, some of which 
are good to fairly good water-bear¬ 
ing formations. The best two of the 
group are perhaps the Miami oolitic 
limestone and the Anastasia forma¬ 
tion, the latter having a much wider 
areal distribution, bodering the east 
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coast for a varying width from the 
north line of the State to Palm Beach 
County. It is less extensively devel¬ 
oped on the west coast. 

In recent years the Anastasia for¬ 
mation has been quite intensively 
prospected and much is being learned 
about its water-bearing qualities. Ow¬ 
ing to the high mineral content of the 
water from the deeper formations 
along the coast, much attention is 
being given to the upper or more shal¬ 
low deposits. It seems quite probable 
that these upper formations will be 
utilized as a source of much water 
for municipalities and general do¬ 
mestic purposes. 


MAKING WATER WALK 

(Continued from page 19) 
mus or top soil, erosion, the silting of 
stream channels, floods, the drying up 
of streams during drought periods. 

Unseen, and almost unrealized, the 
ground supply on which man depends 
for his wells and water supply has been 
equally affected. The situation is as¬ 
suming critical proportions in Florida 
where we have harvested the crop 
from- some 25 million acres of original 
timberland and have largely ignored 
measures to reestablish any sort of 
ground cover. 

On the contrary, we have deliberate¬ 
ly swept the State annually with thou¬ 
sands of wild fires for the past several 
generations. The soil has been bared 
of all vegetation annually. Tree crops 
are prevented from reestablishment 
themselves. Litter is restricted to 
protected forest patches. Humus has 
totally disappeared from the soil 
throughout much of the State. Ero¬ 
sion gullies our land where the terrain 
is rough and sheet erosion removes 
the top soil on the flatter slopes. Many 
springs and streams have ceased to 
exist. Our water table has fallen to 
dangerous levels. Good croplands 
have become worthless for cultivation. 
The leisurely journey of rain water 
to its ocean ultimate which, under 
nature’s control might be a matter of 
years, has become a m-ad rush of a 
fraction of that time. 

We must And ways and means of 
again making water walk. The for¬ 
ests ask only an opportunity to help. 


“Intelligent use of surplus stocks of 
government-owned aircraft equipment, 
as working tools for educational and 
technological aviation development can 
be made one of education’s most val¬ 
uable contributions to America’s fu¬ 
ture air power”—Pres. E. R. Breech, 
Bendix Aviation Corp. 


WATER, WATER EVERYWHERE? 

(Continued from page 21) 

Many modern industries require wa¬ 
ter cooler than 60 degrees. Air con¬ 
ditioning uses large amounts of ground 
water because it is the simplest and 
cheapest method. The easiest and 
cheapest method of obtaining cool wa¬ 
ter for industry is from the ground 
and this is one cause of the shortage. 

Needless waste of water, air condi¬ 
tioning and increased use by modern 
industry, especially paper mills, which 
need up to 50,000,000 gallons of wa¬ 
ter a day of a temperature not above 
60 degrees, have caused the need for 
the conservation of water in Florida. 
This need was realized near the be¬ 
ginning of the century when studies 
were begun. These studies have not 
been exhaustive, however, and little 
use has been made of the information 
gained. 

Increased use of water for irriga¬ 
tion of agricultural products is an¬ 
other cause of depletion of ground wa¬ 
ter. The increased use of irrigation 
in citrus groves as well as irrigation of 
truck crops has helped lower the water 
table. 

The fourth reason for depletion of 


ground water is improper drainage. 
Many ditches and canals have been 
dug which allow the water to con¬ 
tinually drain into the ocean and gulf. 

A fifth reason for depletion of our 
water supply is the loss of flood wa¬ 
ters. The burning over and destruction 
of forest lands has allowed the rain¬ 
fall to run off in the streams faster, 
and thus to the ocean quickly, leaving 
little to go into the ground to replenish 
our ground water supply. 

One of the dangers from the deple¬ 
tion of our ground water is encroach- 
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ment of salt water in our artesian 
strata. All the peninsula of Florida 
is underlain by connate salt water, 
salt water contained in the rocks when 
they were laid down. Over most of 
the State, this saline water is con¬ 
fined to variable but relatively great 
depths. In areas where the fresh wa¬ 
ter head has been sufficiently re¬ 
duced, however, the salt water has 
risen to or near the surface of the ar¬ 
tesian strata. For every foot of fresh 
water head that is lost there is an up¬ 
ward encroachment of salt water for 
approximately 40 feet. This encroach¬ 
ment can be seen in Florida in cer¬ 
tain couiities near the coast where the 
loss of fresh water head has been ex¬ 
cessive. At a well in Nassau County 
water with twice the salinity of sea 
water was found from- 2,205 to 2,230 
feet below the surface, and water at 
a depth of 4,500 feet in that well was 
about three times as saline as sea 
water. A large part of the waters 
used for irrigation in Seminole Coun¬ 
ty are already highly saline. 

It will be evident that if there is a 
very material reduction of the distant 
high water levels, from which pressure 
is obtained to produce artesian or 
flowing wells, the wells will cease to 
flow or become so greatly reduced in 
output that resort must be had to 
pumping. Unless something is done to 
save our fresh water, the time is not 
far off when groves and crops and 
pastures will seriously suffer. 

Many groups in Florida have re¬ 
cently become concerned with the 
conservation of our water resources. 
Central Florida Incorporated, with 
headquarters in Orlando, was organ¬ 
ized to develop navigation and promote 
the conservation and control of the 
inland waters of central Florida. The 
Florida Farm Bureau, the Soil 
Science Society, the Florida Forestry 
and Park Association, the Everglades 
Drainage District, the Scenic Highland¬ 
ers, the State Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, the State Geological Department 
and all Soil Conservation Districts are 
seriously studying the problem. Most 
of them agree that conservation is 
desperately important and recomm-end- 
ed that some provision be made for 
the beginning of a detailed water re¬ 
source survey of Florida. By coopera¬ 
tion with the United States Geological 
Survey Federal funds are available to 
partly defray costs of both water re¬ 
source and topographic surveys. It 
has also been suggested that regu¬ 
lations should be in force covering 
the drilling of all wells, water and oil. 
A system of locks to control the flow of 
water in all canals and drainage 
ditches, flood control, raising of lake 
levels and the storing of rainfall in 
the natural basins will help lift the 
underground water tables which have 
been progressively falling over a pe¬ 
riod of years. It seems advisable that 
the State of Florida should enact pro¬ 
tective measures for water conserva¬ 


tion. The regulations should be sim¬ 
ple in character, based on those in 
force in other States which have been 
proven to be for the good of all. 

The ease with which water can be 
obtained in this State and the bounti¬ 
ful supply of it has made us more or 
less extravagant and wasteful. The 
general impression seems to be abroad 
that there is no need for conservation 
or protection of this priceless resource. 
Such is not the case, as many now 
realize. In the final analysis, nothing 
stands between a fruitful Florida and 
a desert, except fresh water. 


COUNTY ACTIVITIES 

(Conlinued from page 27) 

and replacement of road repair 
machinery. 

■ Escambia County commissioners j 
have agreed to repair the piers j 
supporting the bascule span over j 
canal bridge at Gulf Beach. This ac- | 
tion was recommended by F. Elgin j 
Bayless, chairman of the State Road • 
Department, who attended their meet- | 
ing to discuss the problem. [ 


® Sheriff John F. Kirk has asked the 
Palm Beach County commission to pur¬ 
chase three 2-way radios for installa¬ 
tion in automobiles of his staff and 
for a receiver set for his office. The 
receivers would be hooked up to the 
State Highway Patrol and municipal 
police radios. 

■ Dade County has issued one acre 
of public land to the West Little River 
Casualty Station. The property is to 
be improved with a rebuilt structure 
to be used as casualty station. 

♦ 

Eelbeck Milling • 

♦ 

Company of Fla. j 

I 

Freshest { 

Meal - Grits - Syrup 1 

Sold in Florida j 

♦ 

Ash Your Grocer | 
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PETROLEUM CARRIER CORPORATION 

General Offices 

JACKSONVILLE ★ FLORIDA 


JACKSONVILLE, ORLANDO, MIAMI, TAMPA, ATLANTA 
Personal Supervision—Fireproof Storage 

LONG DISTANCE MOVING 

SUDDATH MOVING & STORAGE CO. 

(Incorporated) 

315-19 EAST BAY STREET JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 

5-0400—Phones—5-0401 


f 
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EPPINGER AND RUSSELL COMPANY 

Wood Preservers Since 1878 

PRESSURE TREATED FOREST PRODUCTS 
CREOSOTE—CHROMATED ZINC CHLORIDE 


PLANTS 

Jacksonville, Fla. 
Long: Island City, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va. 


OFFICES 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
SO-Eighth Ave. 
N. Y. City 


WOODSTOCK SLAG 

CORPORATION 

Transportation 

Building 

BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 

FLORIDA OFFICE 

JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 

Phone 9-1524 

P. 0. Box 2246 
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cent citizens of our communities take 
a direct, active, practical interest in 
politics they have no right to expect 
better conditions.” 

The governor declared that “it was 
distressing to me to note the wide¬ 
spread indifference that prevailed sev¬ 
eral years ago when our Nation re¬ 
mained unprepared in the face of un¬ 
mistakable threats of world conflict. 

“We were, I thought, in much the 
same position as a town council re¬ 
fusing to employ a policeman although 
armed robbers were known to be at 
large. 

“As a result of that blind folly, our 
Nation suffered what might have been 
a mortal blow at Pearl Harbor * * * . 
To pacify impractical dreamers and 
theorists we are still fighting a war 
than we could have won months, if 
not years, ago had we been prepared 
for it.”—Palatka Daily News. 


Business Supplies The Answer 


\^HY SHOULD so many great busi- 
^ ^ ness concerns continue spending 
huge sum-s on advertising when they 
have nothing to sell the public? 

If you don’t know the answer ask 
any of the 15 members of the adver¬ 
tising committee recently appointed 
by Governor Caldwell. 

They know it so well that they be¬ 
lieve the State of Florida should adopt 
the same policy. 

So far as the immediate present is 
concerned, Florida doesn’t need to ad¬ 
vertise either. But that won’t always 
be the case. The day is coming when 
we will want more tourists, more new 
industries, more investors, more per¬ 
manent residents, and a wider distribu¬ 
tion of our products and want them 
badly. 

Business men realize that spending 
money to keep their names and the 
names of their products before the 
public even though they are able to 
sell more than they can produce is a 
good investment. They are looking for- 
v.'ard to the time when they will need 
other customers to take the place of 
the United States government. 

Because Governor Caldwell’s com¬ 
mittee sees Florida in a similar posi¬ 
tion it has recommended a million 
dollar appropriation annually to ad¬ 
vertise the State. The duty of spend¬ 
ing this money would be placed in the 
hands of a State Advertising Commis¬ 
sion, with authority to employ a train¬ 
ed advertising director. 

To the objection that Florida has 
no need for advertising now, there is 
one convincing answer. It can be 
learned through the easy process of 
listening to the radio for a few min¬ 
utes any day or glancing through the 
pages of almost any newspaper or pop¬ 
ular magazine.—Palm' Beach Post. 


Building For The Vets 

I^EMBERS OF Governor Caldwell’s 
committee on a State advertising 
program, meeting last week in Sil¬ 
ver Springs, pointed out a basic 
urgency and obligation in connection 
with the proposed million - dollar 
State advertising budget. If Flor¬ 
ida is to provide jobs for all of its 
returning veterans, the admen said, 
it must hang on to every particle 
of its present expanded economy and 
continue to expand it by bringing new 
industries and enterprises into the 
State. The strongest lever with which 
to do this, they said, is a substantial 
advertising budget. 

We might add that Florida must 
build, not only for the Florida boy 
who will be coming home but for 
the boy from another part of the coun¬ 
try who has done some of his training 
i.i Florida and made up his mind that 
he wants to live here after the war. 
To such boys as this the State has al¬ 
ready effectively advertised itself. 
But that only doubles the need to 
spread the word of Florida’s great 
economic possibilities.—DeLand Sun 
News. 


Voting Is Not Enough 

^ITIZENS WHO attended Founders 
^ Week exercises at Lakeland’s Flor¬ 
ida Southern College heard Governor 
Millard Caldwell m-ake a pretty inci¬ 
sive analysis of modern politics. What 


he had to say is particularly meaning¬ 
ful for Pensacolians as their munici¬ 
pal campaign gets underway. 

“I do not know of a more dangerous 
citizen,” said the governor, “than the 
well-informed, intelligent m.an of good 
motive who holds aloof from politics 
because it is “dirty’.” If we may lend 
the governor an image, we think he 
was speaking of the man who kicks 
about the dirt on the floor but re¬ 
fuses to touch a broom. Truly, he is 
dangerous. 

“Voting is not enough,” Mr. Caldwell 
said, “It is a vital part of community 
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Garare in Connection or 
Free Parking Lot 
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Florida’s Great Tax Saver | 

LIMEROCK ! 

I 

.... Will build more miles of post-war high¬ 
ways at lower costs. Tax dollars thus saved 
can then be turned toward providing addi¬ 
tional jobs for returning veterans. LIME- : 

ROCK is the answer . . . for economy in con¬ 
struction . . . for ease and economy of mainte¬ 
nance for safety . . . for the Highways of the 
Future! 
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responsibility to see to it that good 
men offer themselves for office and 
that such men are supported by means 
and effort.”—Pensacola News. 


The Cade Plan 

^HE OCALA Star-Banner, comment- 
ing on the excellent address Gover- 
iior Caldwell delivered at Florida 
Southern College last week to score 
aloofness toward politics, also takes 
occasion to refer to Mayor Cade’s sug¬ 
gestion that Lakeland civic clubs join 
in bringing out a candidate for the 
city commission. 

Says the Star-Banner: 

“By different words and phrases, 
our governor is advocating practically 
the same thing that has only recently 
been advanced by Lakeland’s mayor 
—that the civic clubs of that city, 
jointly, nominate a candidate, or can¬ 
didates, for the city commission and 
then get out and elect them.” 

The Star-Banner goes on to com¬ 
ment that the greater personal inter¬ 
est in politics for which Governor 
Caldwell and Mayor Cade have ap¬ 
pealed is the thing that is most needed 
to bring about “restoration of the 
prestige, rights and benefits of self- 
government.”—Lakeland Ledger. 


Caldwell Backs Educators 

THE RECOMMENDATION of the 
Citizens’ Committee on Education 
to allocate an additional six million 
dollars of State funds to the schools, 
yesterday received the backing of 
Governor Caldwell. This action of the 
governor’s is in line with the pledges 
he made of full support for expanded 
school programs, and is indeed a 
bright omen as to the fate which the 
schools will meet at the hands of the 
. coming session of the legislature. 

Millard Caldwell would not have 
made this endorsement if he had had 
any doubts whatever as to the prac¬ 
ticability of providing the necessary 
funds. There does not seem to be 
any way in which the legislators can 
evade the responsbility of putting 
through the major substance of the 
committee’s recommendations. — Jack¬ 
sonville Journal. 


Governor Caldwell’s trip through 
the Everglades National Park area 
gave him valuable first-hand infor¬ 
mation that he will make use of in 
speeding the completion of Florida’s 
share in the establishment of the park. 
It was his first tour of the region, a 
fact that makes us want to ask if 
there are not many other influential 
men in Florida who should be making 
: trips into that mysterious south Flor- 
: ida country, so that they, too, will 
j come back determined to fight for its 

- protection and conservation. — Mel- 

- bourne Times. 

t _ 

Governor Millard Caldwell agrees 
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with us—or perhaps we should say, 
we agree with him, although we said 
it first—that this is no time to attempt 
to draft a new State constitution. With 
two hundred thousand men in the 
service—the best men, we might add, 
two hundred thousand men in the 
participate in the debate, and with 
most of the rest of us in an abnormal 
state of mind, anxious over the wel¬ 
fare of loved ones overseas, worried 
by the perplexities of home front 
problems, too busy to give it any se¬ 
rious thought anyway, we hesitate to 
think what Would come out of a con¬ 
stitutional convention assembled at 
this time.—Sanford Herald. 


Ulmer Hawkins, pro at the Hutch¬ 
eson Golf Club, Lakeland, startled 
when a large rat jumped from his golf 
bag, atterhj^ed to stomp on it. He 
stomped so hard he threw his hip 
out of joint. The rat got away. 


This is worth remembering. Speak¬ 
ing to, or crying over, a husband never 
did any good yet.—Rudyard Kipling. 
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Road Service 


i Taylor^s Service Station 
j Earles Pure Battery Service 

j 100 North Main St. Orlando, Fla. 


P. V. PROCTOR 

Lumber, Cross Ties and Piling 
Benson Junction, Florida 


B. D. McIntosh 

Yellow Pine and Cypress Lumber 


ALTAMONTE SPRINGS, 
Phone 1307R 
Winter Park Line 
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I THE H. & W. B. DREW CO. 

! NEW AND REBUILT LEVELS 

I Transits Repair Service - Blue 

I Printing 

I Agents—KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 

I Jacksonville, Florida 
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“Central Florida’s Most Complete Parts Service” 

ALLIED PARTS CO., INC. 


COMPLETE MACHINE SHOP SERVICE 


314 West Pine St. 


Phone 8126 


Orlando, Florida 


AMERICAN MACHINERY CORPORATION 

Prcfahricated Ship Assemhlies 
Fruit and Vegetable Packing and Canning Equipment 
Beresford^ Floridu^ SMpifurd 
Welded Steel Tugs, Barges and Similar Vessels 
ORLANDO — FLORIDA 
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FLORIDA - GEORGIA TRACTOR COMPANY 



Bottom-Dump Euclid 



Gallon Motor Grader 


OF WAYCROSS, GA., Phone 116 OF JACKSOlWILLE, FLA., Phone 7-8406 

OF LAKELAIVD, FLA., Phone 4608 OF MIAMI, FLA., Phone 3-7806 


In addition to a sales force, we have Service and Parts Depots located at the above points in order 
to assure owners of International TracTracTors, Industrial Wheel-Type Tractors and Power Units re¬ 
ceiving prompt and efficient service on their equipment. Due to shortage of experienced mechani¬ 
cal assistance and delays encountered in receiving parts shipm.ents during the past few years, our 
service at times, has been considerably below par. As we approach more normal times and as rap¬ 
idly as changed conditions will permit this situation will be corrected. Your continued patronage 
will be appreciated. 

Sales Representatives located 

WAYCROSS, GEORGIA—JACKSONVILLE, TALLAHASSEE, LAKELAND. TAMPA, ORLANDO 

AND MIAMI, FLORIDA 



Model TD-9 Inlernalional TracTracTor and Bucyrus- 
Erie Dozer Shovel. 


Northwest Dragline 



DISTRIBUTORS FOR: 


International TracTracTors 
Bucyrus-Erie Scrapers-Bulldozers 
Northwest Cranes-Draglines 
Euclid TracTruks 
Galion Dump Bodies 
Cleaver-Brooks Tank Car Heaters 
Rogers Low-Bed Trailers 
Galion Graders-Rollers 


FWD (Four Wheel Drive) Trucks 
Heltzel Bins - Forms 
Trojan Patrols-Tamping Rollers 
Murphy Marine Engines 
Gutter-Snipe Pick-Up Sweepers 
Ingersoll-Rand Compressors-J ackhamers 
Rosco Distributors 
Cedar Rapids Asphalt Plants 


We also handle many other popular lines of construction and industrial machinery in addition to 
a complete stock of rebuilt equipment for rent or sale. 
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The service life of 
your "Caterpillar" 
depends to great 
extent on the care 
given it . . . Now is 
the time to pay 
strict attention to 
its upkeep! 


BUILT FOR TOUGH JOBS 

.... ON TOUGH TERRAIN! 


The “Caterpillar” Tractor and its road- 
bulld’ng allied equipment comes from 
hardy American stock that can take it 
—and d'sh it out! This has been proven 
time and time again, especially during 
thess past few war years, when every 
available production minute counts. 


f/V THE SOUTtt 




Clewiston Motor Company 

Clewiston, Florida 


Shelley Tractor-Equipment 
Company 

Miami, Florida 

• 

Burford-Toothaker Tractor 
Company 

Montgomery, Alabama 



On any job—on any terrain, youTl find 
that your “Caterpillar” will give top 
peiTcrmance day in day out; but wise 
precautions should be taken in keeping 
a finger on the pulse of your equipment. 
Regular checkups by your Dealer’s fac¬ 
tory-trained servicemen will save im- 
por ant layup time. 

Your “Caterpillar” Dealer makes every 
effort to maintain a complete stock of 
genuine replacemient parts, but when 
reeded parts are not on hand, if he 
cannot locate them for you, he has the 
equipment and “know-how” to rebuild 
worn parts like new for continued use. 
Ycu can. depend on your Dealer to help 
you keep ’em crawling! 



Burgman Traclor-Equipmenl 



























